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ra When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the NeEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE VOIck OF WORSHI [- 


. FOR CHOIRS, 

PRICE, oR CONVENTIONS, 
$1.00. gor SENGING-SCHOOLS, %9-00. 

THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, by L. O. Emerson, is, like 
other Church Music Books by the same author, preémi- 
nent for graceful and beautiful music, and for the 
fine skill and judgment displayed in selection and ar- 
rangement. 





The First Hundred Pages 
include the SINGING-SCHOOL COURSE, in which 
are found many fine harmonized songs or glees for 
practice and enjoyment. 

The Second Hundred Pages 
are filled with the best Hymn-tunes, Sentences, etc., a 
a large, new, and fresh collection. 

The Third Hundred Pages 
contain a capital set of ANTHEMS. 





EmERSON’S VOCAL METHOD (just out) has a novel 
arrangement of syllables, and other improvements 
which are sensible and useful. Please examine. $1.50. 





Any book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
228 451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


Important Announcement ! 
A NEW MUSIC BOOK 


— FOR — 


Day Schools, 


a= BY — 
GEORGE F. ROOT. 


This new, practical text-book on Music will be ready 
in season for the opening of the Fall Schools. 





Teachers and School Officers should examine this 
work before deciding on their text-book in Music for 
the coming year. 


Price, 50 cts. each, by mail; $5.00 per doz. 
by express. 


SPECIMEN PAGES, FREE. 


It will be published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., 805 Broadway, 
CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 





Prepare for Examination. 


THE NORMAL QUESTION - BOOK, prepared ex- 
pressly for the use of Teachers in preparivg for exami- 
nation. Don’t try to pass an examination without first 
pring this book a careful study. Contains 406 pages, 
landsomely bound in cloth, only $1.50. Copy of 
the book and the Normal Teacher for one year at the 
extremely low price of $2.00. The Normal Teacher is 
& monthly school journal devoted to the dissemination 
of Normal Principles and to practical school work. 
Agents wanted, to whom we offer great inducements. 
21a Address J. E. SHERRIL » Danville, Ind. 





TEACHERS 


IN MAINE, 


Send for Circulars and Copies of THE COMMON- 
CHOOL QUESTION BOOK, by G. H. CRAIG, to 








Cc. A. PAGE, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. Vol. IV. “Idle 
Hour Series.” By PANsy. 15 Illustrations. Price, 
50 cents. Showing what a woman can do do when 
she is in earnest. 


THE FORBES DOOLAN AFFAIR. By 
W. H. BIsHoP, author of “ Detmold.” And other 
Stories by popular authors. Vol. II. * Out-of-Sehool 
Series.” Price 30 cents. 231 a 





TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


WANTED, 
A gentleman of experience and ability to take charge 
of the Great Falls High Peper Coasts alls, N. H. 


This is a Preparatory and English High School of 
thirty years standin 


Address PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE, School Dist. 
No. 3, Great Falls, N. H. 231 a 


SCHOOL FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Parties interested call at the Office of the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, Friday, August 22, between 8 A.M. 
and 12 M, 231 


WANTED, 
A gentleman of extended experience and liberal cul- 
ture desires to teach in school or college. 5 languages 
taught. “H. M.D,” Champaign, Lils. S31 d 














FOR SALE, 
A Female College, including the buildings, furniture, 
Pippen: library, pianos, organ, and good-will, for 
$5000 ; one cash payment of $2000, the balance on easy 
terms. The college has been a great success for 30 years. 
It is one of the best situations in the South. Address, 
GRIFFIN FEMALE COLLEGE, Griffin, Ga. 231 d 

WANTED, 
A situation by a lady who teaches French, German and 
English. Good references. Address, P. O. Box 81, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 231 ¢ 


POSITION WANTED, 
By a graduate of Boston University. Successful high- 
school experience ; best of references. Wishes to teach 
English Literature and Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
would teach other branches if necessary. Would accept 
a low salary, if most of her time could be given to her 
specialties, Literature, Psychology, and Ethics. 

Address : LYDIA B. Gop¥rrEy, Turner House, Beth- 
lehem, N. H. 231 a 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE, 

A School in New Jersey; well located, near New York 
City; good patronage; accommodations for boarders; 
price, $10,000: would take, in part payment, a place in 
country worth $3000. Address TaomMas W. BICKNELL, 
at this Office. 225 tf 

















WANTED, 
By a person of large experience in teaching Hlocution 
and the Classics, « situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “* A. B.,”’ this office. 216 tf 








VWeatzseS— By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 





CITY OF TITUSVILLE, 
CRAWFORD CO., Pa. 

The Board of School Controllers of the City of Titus- 
ville will meet August 22, 1879, to elect a Superintend- 
ent of Schools for said city, to fill vacancy he duties 
of the person elected to commence Sept. 1, 1879, and 
continue till June 1, 1881. Communications may be 
addressed to JOSEPH SMITH, 

Sec. Board of School Controllers, 
229 d City of Titusville. 














First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
in each case commencing at 9 A. M., and occupying 
two days. 

Preliminary examinations of those proposing to enter 
the Freshman Class in 1880 may be passed at the same 
time ay ae as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 

221 1 (1) College Hill, Mass. 





Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate hp Sapo for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


S. S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF “ THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” 
Will reopen his 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


August 12, 1879. 
At 710 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


20 Class Lessons, $10.00. Private Lessons, $2.00 each. 
Projects prepared for Teachers of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Readers. Send for circular. 
From ANDREW D, WHITE, LL.D., Prest. Cornell 
University, U.S. Minister to Berlin. 
Prof. S. 8. Hamill’s exerci-es for developing the 
voice, and inculcating its right tone, cannot, | think, 
be surpassed. 230 f 


PROF. S. EDWARD WARREN, 


NEWTON, MASS., 

Will give private or class instruction, at his residence 
or elsewhere, in Elementary Projections, and 
Descriptive Geometry and the Mathematical and 
Mechanical Drawing associated therewith; and in other 
English studies ; and relative to the wants of Teachers 
and others. 

He also respectfully offers his services as a lecturer 
to Colleges and other institutions desiring to introduce 
the above specified subjects, or otherwise wishing tem- 
porary assistance. e 








The Common-School Question Book. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 





Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 
: a ih ow 
A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
— SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 


Education. 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 

Sample co y sent on receipt of price. /ntroductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 
to 
send 3-cent stamp c. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. ¥. 





NOW READY. 
YOUNG FOLK®’ HISTORY OF ROME. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Fully Illus. $1.50. 
The fourth volume of this popular series of Histories. 





School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St, James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and Speakers’) and Terms sent free, Address 
210 re JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
peral student of higher — Special aoe 
opens July 7. ge a e on application. 
a2 ff - . SHOEMAKER, AM Prest. 


A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 
MUSICAL | "35°ts employing 


75 Eminent Professors, 

EDUCATION | Has a reputation mnogesies for 
* | furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 

EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 


RARE collateral advantages. For —— address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 228 


c.s. cCOLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, cose Me nk cts 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 














230 tf D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
7 to THE JOURNAL should 
UBSCRIBER send for new Premium 
List and specimen copies, for canv: 


Teachers and friends. Splendid Premiums are 





RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 


Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited, 
(@™ Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS 1x» TEACHERS. 


swoentas and Indorsed by the Leading 


ucators of the Country. 
TEACHERS provided with positions. SQHOOLS and 


FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 











Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 az Wellesley, Maas. 





MOSSY BROOK HOUSE, 


Among the Mountains. 


Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and post- 
office, churches, stores, ete. Terms from $7 to $10. 


HAY-FEVER PATIENTS 


Will find Whitefield one of the best locations among 
the Mountains for speedy relief from their sufferings. 


Address, IRA M. ALDRICH, Prop’r, 
224 j WHITEFIELD, N. H. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 2% 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. is 4 





~ Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

** [I,—Optical Instraments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
** IIIl,—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

‘* IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON S8T., N, Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


OBINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and interest 


Tables. Indispensable to book pengees school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and pave eye ba e home Prices, 
75¢, 50, 25c, 15c, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 














on the list. Address THos. W. BICKNELL, hae a 





GLOBES, exits sas Stings 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 


field St., or Gixn & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. | nal. 


receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed oe jour- 
“W. ROBINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


ea 


wih mn wheel 
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NATIONAL JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 

















MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounting 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects of 
every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 

R. & J. BECK, Manu/'g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


226 
PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 


Every Variety. 





en a 
H. B. & W. O. 


HAMBERLAIN, 


Manfacturers and 
Importers, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Cheap Collections 


ome GP ciate 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready : Prof. Tyndall's set of ELectTric INsTRU- 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
Manual, $1.00. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical ———— 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, ), $300, 
and $450. 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections. For 
specified Price-list and other information, address 
CURT W. MEYER, Manuf’, 

182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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JOHN N. ELMORE, H. E. RicHarps, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Iuporters and Dealers in 


Chemical: Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, etc. Cata 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 





IT WILL PAY EVERY TEACHER TO 


Read This Corner. 


Melvil Dewey, Pres. Fred’k Jackson, Treas. 


Readers and Writers 
Economy Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR 
READERS AND WRITERS. 
Company’s Offices, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


Paris Branch, 
12 Boulevard Poissonniere. 


Boston Store, 
27 Franklin Street. 


The Economy Clab is a list of literary workers who 
have agreed to contribute freely the results of their 
own experiments, experience, and observations, toward 
finding out and recording the best possible methods and 
appliances for readers and writers. The plan includes 
everything that can save time, money, labor, or pa- 
tience, at the desk or in the study. There are no ex- 

nses whatever to members, each of whom after sign- 
ing the agreement of full coéperation, receives the 
Economy Clab Notes, the printed record of the best 
methods and aids, postage free. The Notes will be sent 
to those not members at 50 cts. per vol. of 100 pages, 
bound and indexed. Samples free. 

The joint stock corporation, the Economy Co., aims 
to afford readers and writers every aid which all needed 
capital, every facility, and the fullest codperation of lit- 
erary workers can secure. It manufactures and sells 
only articles proved by thoro trial to be real helps. Its 
plan provides for branches in leading centers, and 
agencies to reach every literary worker. It pays the 
expenses of the Club and Notes, because of their busi- 
ness value. 


Announcements and brief notes of labor - saving 
devices endorsed by us will appear in this 


ECONOMY CO. CORNER 


of this page each issue. We have already over 40 
-— on our list, which will be increased no 
aster than we are sure of having found the best. 

We wish the address of every reader and writer 
who would accomplish the most sible with his 
time and —. Full explanations free on ap- 


plication. A 
230 ECONOMY (C0. (P. 0. 260), Boston. 


$777 ‘stress ¥-0. Viouuny, Stgusia, Mo. Z18 xx 





PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Gecen, Bins, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 ets. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 

Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 


188 uz cow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at A very large stock of tirst- 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 








Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 








Suitable for Analytical, Technical,'and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0W 


The Best Ink-Well 


For School-desks; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,—both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board Slating, in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard in use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. BURRINGTON, Propr., Providence, R.I. Also 








and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 
wee LIBRARIANS ters 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
| system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes nae osm G oats net gm The 
lic Libraries in existence. 
<< = era, Cc. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PRATT & CO., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 








for sale by A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton Street, Agent 
for Boston. 227 h 





Electrical Apparatus 
TO ACCOMPANY 

Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity, | 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (bored), $55. 


| 
Address, or call on W.E. SHELDON, | 
203 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maza. 


150 Tremont 


2) School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin St., Boston. 








RITING Iks,<® 
8 EALING BA AGE be. 
Best Known. EstaBisHen, 1824, 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


8 Bells of ted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, , , Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tir, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


and Tin, moun’ 








athome. Samples worth $5 free. 


FLR 


E. Ss. RITCH 





$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


\ ON THE HEARTH. 
“4 WARMING & VENTILATION. 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace, 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 

Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


THE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING ©O. 


212 zd 78 Beekman Street, NE 


IE & SONS. 


St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


A 
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HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR — 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





ROAEXS ASK EOR 


ESTERBROOK’S ; 
STEEL PEN 


WEHENOR OHELCE. 25 SRAA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 











FOR SALE BY All DEALER. 
= 2 
S- ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 






~~ 








Offers its services gratuitously to all who are desiring 
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TEACHERS FURNISHED C 
The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


of Schools, from the College Professor to the Primary Teacher. 


RATIS! 


to secure Teachers for the coming year, for any grade 


Addreas F. B. SNOW, Manager. 





Cogent Reasons 


FOR THE ADOPTION OF 


J ones’s First Lessons in Tatin, 


ADAPTED TO THE 


Latin Grammars of Allen and Greenough (old and re- 
vised editions), Andrews and Stoddard, Bartholomew, 
Bullions and Morris, Gildersleeve and Harkness, and 
prepared as an Introduction to Caesar, 


By Exisua Joness, M.A., 
Assistant Prof. of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


TENTH EDITION NOW BREADY. 
Retail Price, $1.25. 


ety is decidedly the best text-book 

B ECA US of its kind which has yet appeared.” 
—G. H. WHITE, Prof. of Ancient 
Languages, Oberlin College. 


SE I know of no book so well fitted to 
B ECAU ear a pupil to read Caesar.”’— 
.L. CILLEY, Prof. of Anct. Lan- 

guages, Phillips-Exeter Acad. N.H. 


BECAUSE —nracneiaie, alot « prope 


; time EsSTABROOK, Princ. of 
BECAUS 


Mich. State Normal School, 


—It is “a model in arrangement, in 
adaptedness, and in beauty of exe- 
cution. We like it better and better 
the more we use it.” — H. L. Har- 
TER, Vice-Principal of N. Y. State 
Normal School, Potsdam. 


B FCA U S E- After a thorough test of it in the 
classroom, [ can bear testimony to 
my earnest conviction that Jones's 
First Lessons in Latin will prepare 
a class for the scholarly and critical 
reading of Caesar in much less time 
and more thoroughly than any other 
book that has yet issued from the 
American press.’’—J. W. BRIGHT, 
Prof. of Latin, Cent. State Normal 
School, Penn. 


———_eoo- —— 


Jones’s Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 


With references to Hadley’s, Goodwin's and Taylor's 
Kiihner’s Greek Grammars; anda full English-Greek 
Vocabulary. Fourteenth edition. Retail price, $1.00. 

‘We are using your Greek Prose with marked suc- 
cess.’’— Moses Merrill, Prin. af Boston Latin School. 

‘‘ Have never seen its equal for awakening a genuine 
enthusiasm in the study of Greek ’’— Geo. A. Tracy, 
Prin. Bacon Academy, Conn. 





Boise’s First Lessons in Greek. 


Adapted to Hadley’s and Goodwin’s Greek Gram- 
mars. Thirteenth edition. Retail price, $1.25. 


“A work of rare excellence. It is simple, gradually 
rogressive, and, in it, the elementary principles of the 
Breek language are so clearly stated and illustrated, 
as to enable the faithful student to make sure every 
step in his progress and lay the foundation of exact 
scholarship.”—PROF MERRICK LYON, the University 
Grammar School, Providence, R. 1. 





REVISED EDITION! 


Boise’s Homer’s Iliad. 


The First Six Books of Homer’s Lliad; with Explan- 
atory Notes, and References to the Granimars of Good- 
win and Hadley. A new edition, with Notes revised 
and largely rewritten. By JAMES R. Bolsr, Ph.D., 
LL.D, 12mo, cloth. Retail price, $1.50, 


“ Far in advance of any edition for schools and colle- 
ges that I haveseen. I have recommended it to my 
next class.”—R. B. YOUNGMAN, A.M., Prof. of Greek, 
Lafayette College, Penn. 

‘The original work I have always regarded as the 
very best edition of a Greek classic eVer made in Amer- 
ica, and every change in the new seems a decided im- 
provement. ...... As it now stands, this Iliad is easily 
ne plus ultra. ...... 1 always emphatically recommend 
‘ Boise’s Iliad,’ and am almost sorry that any other 
edition is accessible to our students. This next year I 
am minded to do as I have already done in the case of 
‘Stevens’s Lysias,’ and make its use obligatory.’’—I. J. 
MANATT, Ph. D., Prof. of Greek, Marietta College, VU. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


Tne Orator’s Manual. 


A practical and yar ages treatise on Vocal Cul- 
ture, Emphasis, and Gesture, together with selections 
for Declamation and Reading. 

for schcols and colleges, — fo 
readers who are obliged to stud 
By GEorGB L. RAYMOND, M. 
in Williams College, Mass, 
$1.50. 


Jesigned as a text-book 
r public speakers and 
without an instructor. 
-» Professor of Oratory 
12mo,cloth. Retail price, 


READY IN AUCUST! 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 


_Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, and de- 
signed to accompany the reading of Caesar and Cicero. 
By ELISHA JONES, M.A., Assistant-Professor of Latin, 
University of Michigan, author of “ First Lessons in 
Latin’’ and “ Exercises in Greek Prose Composition.” 








«*» Correspondence in reference to these or 
any of our publications respectfully invited. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Any of our books will be mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
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WHIPPOORWILL. 
BY GEO. 8S. BURLEIGH. 


Hurry, hurry, Whippoorwill! 
Crowded to the very beak 
With a message you would speak, 

Good or ill. 

Hurry, hurry, Whippoorwill! 

As if fate behind would kill; 
Roving miustrel of the air, 
Here and there, 
And everywhere! 


What is that, will or nill, 

You must say, or suffer woe, 
That your song comes panting so, 
Whippoorwill ? 

Is it but an idle skill, 

Or a sorrow’s plaintive trill, 
Home-grief, or alarm for us, 
Makes you thus 
O’er garrulous ? 

In a breath when all was still, 

Save the merry “‘ peeper’s’’ cheer 
For the opening of the year,— 
Down the hill 

Burst your song of ** whippoorwill,”’ 

Plashing like a water-mill. 
Quivering, as against the night 
Green and white, 

The fire-fly’s light. 


Coming with the daffodil, 

Nothing checks your mystic lay 
That leaps bubbling and away, 
Like a rill 

From old Winter’s icy hill, 

Who no more its mirth can chill,— 
So your vespers’ every sound 
Seems to bound 
In ripples round. 


Hurry, hurry, Whippoorwill! 

There you stand where you have stood 

In my wondering babyhood, 

By the sill.— 

Gossip Nature’s “ Jack and Gill,”’ 
Piping merrily and shrill, 

To the very tune you sung 

When your tongue 

And mine were young. 


In your musiec’s pushing thrill 
Every tremor is a wave 
Rounded up as from the grave 

Memories fill 

With old sweets, that yet distill 

Dews for wider fields I till; 

Me those music-waves uplift, 
And I drift 
Back, as they shift. 


To where life could run nor spill 
Any red wine from its cup; 
Its old flush comes mantling up 
Buoyant still,— 

Though care’s wearying muster-drill 
Had tamed heart, and hope, and will, 
And the swift pulse dulled to go 

With a slow 
And measured flow! 


Welcome, welcome, Whippoorwill! 
For your earnest summons can 
Bring the boy back to the man, 
And your bill 
Disinhume the dead and chill ;— 
The young joys that once could fill 
Mind and soul, though long o’ergrown, 
At your tone 
Wake, everyone! 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpucATIONAL AssocIATIONs.—It is to be regretted 
that our great Associations have not more power. Res- 
olutions, arguments, and learned papers are good, as 
far as they go, but they do not go far enough. If they 
could carry with them the grip of law, if they could 
commence their papers with “ Be it enacted,” the coun- 
tty would respect their assemblings. But since they 
are not legislative assemblies, they can take such a 
course as to reach such bodies. Our great educational 
reforms must come from law. It is useless to reason with 
an ignorant man, devoid of reason. The law must say 
to him, “ Put your child in school, and keep him there.” 





If he plead poverty, the State must plead necessity. 
As long as the people are left to themselves in grad- 
ing schools, paying teachers, and continuing them in 
their places, the work will be poorly done. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s. It must be some- 
body’s legal business to see to it that properly-qualified 
teachers are in permanent places, and that they are 
promptly and adequately paid. It must come to this 
sooner or later. We need strong educational laws, thor- 
oughly enforced. If the law can say that saloons shall 
not be opened on Sunday, why can it not also say that 


good schools shall be opened, everywhere, on all other 
days? How is it that some States are exempt from 
stringent educational requirement ? — Barnes’ Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


THe HiGuH-scHoot Querstion. — Opposition to 
the high school makes various pleas; but all of them are 
fallacious. The hand that would close any door of any 
department of that noble structure would, if able, pry 
up the very foundations of the public-school system. 
The many who are taxed are equally accessible, by their 
children, to all the advantages of that famous institu- 
tion. ‘The poor man’s son or daughter is invited to the 
splendid opportunities of the high school, and welcomed 
there with as much hearty solicitude as the child of the 
millionnaire. It is the college of the republic. It 
prompts the multitudes throughout the lower schools to 
diligence ; and offers remarkable rewards to the am- 
bitious student. Itis an essential part of our system of 
public instruction. The friends of true American ideas, 
of the model republic, of Christian progress and sound 
civilization can find no real arguments against the high 
school, and it must stand.—Rev. Alex. Clark, in Metho- 
dist Recorder. 

Composirion.—Correct thinking leads to correct ex- 
pression, and conversely, proper and concise expression 
must have much to do in moulding thought. Children 
should not be frightened into a hatred of composition 
by a tremendous semi-quarterly effort, but they should 
be familiarized with it by frequent short exercises, and 


a constant guard against inaccuracies in language, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and writing, of every 
exercise in whatever branch of study. — Public School 
Journal. 


Musxrooms in Epucation. — All ranks, all occu- 
pations, have their spasmodic invasions, if we may so 
term it, of this growth. Statesmanship is peculiarly 
liable to it; medicine, law, and the pulpit occasionally 
suffer from it, but the school economy is most oppressed 
by its presence. Every species of fungi, puff-ball, toad- 
stool, great and small, poisonous or otherwise, are here 
found luxuriating. The ranker the soil, the more te- 
nacious their hold and the quicker the production. A 
very common form of fungi is to be found in the whims 
and fancies of one-idea school officers ; fancies that are 
crude, comical, absurd, queer, and strange. They know 
what an education is, they know how it should be ob- 
tained, and their way is the only way. They care not 


for the structure of the human mind; they puff them- 
selves out in their peculiar style, — a magnificent puff- 
ball, until the touch of sense pricks the shell, and away 
goes the structure in vapory dust.— The Teacher, Phila. 


Tur New Epucation. — There is a strong feeling 
that now the great question is, How can we best fit the 
child for the duties of social life and of citizenship? If 
we could reach him in the family, the question could be 
more easily solved. If you are not convinced of the 


see the crowds of children swarming from out their 
dirty, squalid homes, wallowing in the dirt, growing up 
in filth, ignorance, and sin. The great hope of the 
patriot, the philanthropist, the Christian, is that many 
of these children are in our free schools. 

The spirit of the new education would lead us to 
teach these children, not only the laws of personal 
health, but so much of social science as pertains to 
cleanliness in all the surroundings of their homes; so 
much of political science as pertains to the mutual de- 
pendence existing between labor and capital; so much 
of patriotism as pertains to the blessings of a free, firm, 
enlightened goverment; so mueh of morals as pertains 
to questions of right and wrong, and so much of re- 
ligion as pertains to immortality. In dealing with chil- 
dren, conscience is the surest ally we can have. It is 


hers to unbar the windows, take down the shutters, 
and throw wide open the door, that the light of God’s 
truth may have free access to the soul within. I have 
not advocated the adoption of the new education in all 
its details. I believe the most we can do is to catch its 
spirit, to study its principles, and to build them as ele- 
ments of strength into our American system. — Prof. 
Henry Sabin, in Wisconsin Jour. of Ed. 





National Educators in Council. 





THE ANNUAL 
OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


AT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JULY 29, 30, 31. 


MEETING 





The meeting of the National Educational Association 
oceurred in Philadelphia July 29, 30, and 31. The 
sessions were held in the Girls’ Normal School building, 
— one of the finest in the United States devoted to educa- 
tion. Its spacious halls and well-ventilated rooms were 
admirably adapted to the demands of the several depart- 
ments of the Association. There were present repre- 
sentatives of educational interests from almost every 
State in the Union, as well as a large number of the 
general public who had assembled to take part in the 
proceedings. The Association has been in existence 
twenty-one years, and first saw the light in Philadel- 
phia. In the old Atheneum building, on the 26th of 
August, 1857, a small organization was formed, which 
to-day is an association embracing nearly a thousand 
members, male and female, and represents the educa- 
tional interests of nearly every State in the Union. 
It includes college presidents and college professors, 
State and county superintendents, normal-school prin- 
cipals and teachers, and common-school principals and 
teachers, and many friends of education not now profes- 
sional teachers. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


FIRST DAY. — Tuvespay, Jury 29. 


The Association was opened Tuesday, July 29, at 10 a. m. 
John Hancock, Ph.D., of Dayton, O., president of the Asso- 
ciation, called the convention to order, and introduced Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., who conducted the devo- 
tional exercises. 
Hon. William L. Stokley, mayor of the city of Philadelphia, 
who had been invited to extend the welcome on the part of 
the city, made the following 


Address on behalf of the Municipality. 





magnitude of this question, go just at dark, after the 





hours of labor, into the lanes and alleys of any city, and 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, Members of the 
National Educational Convention : —I cordially welcome you 
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to the city of Brotherly Love. Itis fitting that you should 
celebrate the attainment of your majority in the city where 
your association was organized twenty-one years ago, and I 
trust that your stay among us may be made very pleasant, and 
that your deliberations may tend to the advancement of the 
cause of popular education. The perpetuation of a free gov- 
ernment and the stability of republican institutions can only 
be maintained by the education of those who are to become 
citizens, and from whom the country’s rulers are to be chosen. 

Your duties in ascertaining the best modes of conveying and 
imparting instruction to the youthful mind, fitting the recip- 
ients for the arduous duties of life, and so shaping and direct- 
ing their studies that they may become useful and intelligent 
members of society, while a very pleasant task, is attended with 
grave responsibilities; and my earnest wish is that the present 
convention, under the guidance of Him from whom comes all 
knowledge, may be of great service in strengthening and re- 
freshing those who teach, that they in turn may have enlarged 
opportunities and increased capabilities to impart knowledge 
to the rising generation. 


Address of Mr. Shippen. 


On behalf of the educational interests of Philadelphia, Ed- 
ward Shippen, Esq., then delivered another address of wel- 
come: 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: — The pleasing 
privilege of giving you words of welcome and cordial greet- 
ing on behalf of the educational interests of Philadelphia, 
has fallen upon me, during the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Steele, president of our Board of Education. You are now as- 
sembled in the place of the nativity of your association. 
Twenty-one years ago you left us, and have since attained 
lawful age. Meanwhile you have traveled over our land from 
city to city, increasing in strength and usefulness, and scatter- 
ing broadcast your combined wisdom and experience. At last 
you gather again around the parental hearth-stone in the pride 
and vigor of full manhood. It is fitting, therefore, that Phila- 
delphia’s honored and respected chief magistrate, the mayor, 
should tender a city’s welcome, and al! of those words of his I 
cordially second, — bidding you a thousand welcomes, and 
offering you, collectively and individually, the kindest greet- 
ings and salutations. In doing sol respond not only to the 
feelings of every educational official and teacher, but to those 
of our city’s million. 

It is true that we have not killed for you the fatted calf, yet 
we have prepared the tables for the feast of reason which you 
yourselves have provided. All our institutions of learning, of 
science, art, and benevolence have opened wide their doors to 
our guests. The time-honored University of Pennsylvania 
invites you to its palatial edifices, — literary, scientific, and 
medical ; the Academy of Fine Arts seeks your presence in 

“its costly, refined, and elegant galleries; the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, — the largest in America, — bids you welcome 
there; the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb claims your at- 
tendance, as does the Museum of Industrial Art in the Centen- 
nial Grounds; and you are claimed for the last of your three 
days at the Permanent Exhibition in the Main Building, which 
is honored by all who love Centennial memories. All Philadel- 
phia’s institutions bid you welcome, and in truth, ladies and 
gentlemen, you are right welcome everywhere in our City of 
Brotherly Love. 

May [I tell you now a profound secret, in implicit confidence ? 
We are a proud people, — proud of our ancient memories and 
history; proud of the legion of great and good men who have 
been born or lived or died with us; proud of the acts of our an- 
cestors in the days which tried the very hearts and reins of 
men; of our institutions and their fruits; and proud, too, of 
the Centennial memories which have so gilded and refreshed 
American honor, intelligence, and learning in every corner 
of the earth. That is my secret. But we are proud also of 
the presence here to-day of the vast array of wise and learned 
men and women who compliment Philadelphia by meeting 
here in educational conclave. This last is no secret, and I 
ask you to blazon forth this pride on the pages of your records. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I bear to you Phila- 
delphia’s cordial salutations, greetings, good-will, and wel- 
come, and beg your acceptance of them. 


A Response from President Hancock, 


Mr. Hancock, responding to the remarks of Mayor Stokley 
and Mr. Shippen, said: 


Our institution, as you observed, had its birth in this 
city, and it has come here to celebrate its majority. Mr. 
Mayor, you preside over one of the great cities of the 
world, a city comprising nearly a million of inhabitants; a city 
that has more comfortable houses for its laboring classes 
than any other city in the world. This city is founded ona 
solid basis: it is founded on intelligence. Here was pro- 
nounced for the first time in the history of the world the doc- 
trine of equality in the chances of life. I understand that 
you have here an army of 100,000 children, and you have here 
also your institutions for the higher instruction; you have 
your University of Pennsylvania; your Girard College for the 


hibition, a continuation of one of the greatest exhibitions the 
world has ever known; and with all these monuments of intel- 
ligence I say your city is founded on a solid basis. I thank 
you for the cordial welcome extended to the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


The Inaugural Address. 


President Hancock then proceeded to read his inaugural 
address: 

A half-century ago, said Prest. Hancock, two great edu- 
cational organizations were established in this country. The 
one embraced in its field of operation chiefly the New-England 
States, the other the States of the Mississippi Valley. A great 
cloud of teachers in the midst of the noble White Mountains 
joined in the exercises of the fiftieth annual meeting of the 
first during the present month; the second held its last meet- 
ing in the year 1845. It matters little which may justly claim 
precedence by a year, and this is no place to discuss the ques- 
tion. In the one were found the learning, wisdom, zeal, and 
self-sacrifice of the educators of the older parts of our country, 
of that section which has done so much to shape all our insti- 
tutions; in the other were united, for like purposes, the edu- 
cators of the same character belonging to the States of the 
great West. 

The origin of this Association was in a convention which 
met in pursuance of a call in the Athenzum Building, Phila- 
delphia, Aug. 26, 1857. Jas. L. Enos, of lowa, was appointed 
chairman, and W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, secretary ; 
Messrs. Hagar of Massachusetts, Cann of Georgia, and Challen 
of Indiana, were appointed a committee to draft a constitution, 
and the name adopted was The National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and this, in accordance with a more liberal provision 
subsequently adopted in regard to membership, was changed 
to the present one of the National Educational Association. 
The reason membership was carefully restricted to those en- 
gaged in the active work of instruction, was doubtless to pro- 
mote one of the leading objects of the Association,—the build- 
ing up of the teachers’ calling into a profession. Like the 
American Institute, our association did not recognize the 
equality of men and women in the profession, though it took 
a step in advance of the Institute in regard to the rights of the 
latter; for whereas the Institute only accorded women the 
right of listening to the wise things made public by their 
brethren, Our association extended to them the additional 
privilege of presenting thoughts of their own under a cautious 
restriction. 

The first regular meeting under the constitution was held 
in Cincinnati, August, 1858, Z. Richards presiding. The at- 
tendance at this meeting, as at Philadelphia, was not large 
(seventy-three members enrolled), the leading members, with 
a few exceptions, being from the East. But though small in 
numbers, it was great in ability and enthusiasm. Horace 
Mann, then so near the close of his life and noble career, was 
one of the leading spirits of the occasion. This meeting dem- 
onstrated the stability of the Association. At the Cleveland 
meeting, held in August, 1870, the Association was reorganized, 
assuming its present name, and absorbing into itself as de- 
partments two other associations, namely, the American Nor- 
mal School Association and the National Association of 
School Superintendents. 

A question which has lately assumed a prominent place in 
our discussions is destined, I am sure, to occupy a place still 
more prominent, and that is the question, How, if at all, we 
are to unite in our public-school systems the training of brain 
and hand? That the union of the two kinds of training is 
highly desirable is coming to be acknowledged with consider- 
able unanimity; but there lie many difficulties in the practical 
realization of the scheme in our schools. To determine the 
limitations of the theory, —for some of its advocates are al- 
ready becoming extravagant in their claims,—and to overcome 
the practical difficulties referred to, is another important work 
for the Association. 

It was one of the original purposes of this Association, as 
is witnessed by the call for its creation, to elevate teaching 
into a noble profession. This cannot be done except by the 
aid of professional schools. We may, therefore, expect that it 
will continue to be, as it has heretofore been, the bold and un- 
compromising defender of normal schools, and that it will per- 
sistently labor to increase their numbers and to make them a 
greater educational force than they have ever been, by giving 
breadth and exaltation to their purposes. 

It is a question worthy of serious consideration, whether the 
Association should not devote more of its efforts toward influ- 
encing legislation. Our discussions on practical themes too 
often come to nothing because their conclusions are not em- 
bodied in laws, which might often be effected if united exer- 
tions were made to that end. With most legislative bodies the 
views of such an association as this on educational matters, if 
properly presented, would, in the’ very nature of things, have 
great weight. 

The question as to whether kindergarten schools shall con- 
stitute an integral part of our common-school system, is one 





instruction of the poor orphan; you have your Permanent Ex- 


claiming more and more of the public thought. If such a 
measure should be adopted it would exercise a most powerful 


influence on the whole scheme of public instruction,—an influ- 
ence more powerful than has resulted from any educational 
measure adopted during the last half-century. Its results 
would be even more far-reaching and, as I believe, more ben- 
eficial than those wrought by the introduction of the natural 
methods of instruction, grand as they have been. The subject 
has already been discussed with some fullness in the Associa- 
tion, and is to come before one of the departments at the pres- 
ent session. When it has been discussed in all its bearings, 
the conclusion reached by the Association should be expressed 
in that way that shall give it greatest weight. 

In what I have said in the foregoing I have attempted to 
give voice to what I conceive to be the general mind of the 
Association, as to what its future work should be. I now beg 
to express in a word views entertained probably by only a 
minority of the Association, and certainly by only a minority 
of the people. Important as I deem the different lines of 
work I have pointed out, I do not think them grand enough 
to call out all the powers of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. I believe it ought to test its strength on measures greater 
\than the greatest of these. One of these measures, — the su- 
preme one, as I view it,—is compulsory education. I weary of 
half-way measures. If education is what we profess to believe 
it,—the one earthly good to be chosen before all others,—why 
should we hesitate to throw ourselves into the advocacy of a 
measure that will make it universal ? To carry learning into 
all houses and make it the possession of every creature, so 
that there shall no more be a neglected class in this country, 
that, as it seems to me, isa work altogether worthy the full 
powers of this great organization. 


Mr. Dickinson’s Paper: The High-School Question. 


The high-school question was ably discussed in a paper sub- 

mitted by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, but read, in the author’s ab- 
sence, by W. F. Phelps, M.A., of Winona, Minn., president of 
the Department of Normal Schools. 
He opened with a brief statement of the history and charac- 
ter of the high schools of Massachusetts, justly observing that 
since the several States of the republic are essentially alike in 
respect to their rights and duties with reference to education, 
so the facts and arrangements bearing upon the question in 
one State would be equally applicable to each of the others. 
The paper then proceeds to recite the facts concerning the 
early history of the grammar schools, established in 1647, to fit 
boys for the university; and showing that these schools were 
of a higher order than those of the same designation at the 
present time; that they were, indeed, high schools. The 
standard of scholarship is described and illustrated by a quota- 
tion of the conditions of admission to Harvard College. In 
the statutes of 1647 is expressed the original idea of gradation 
in the town schools, showing that the grammar schools were 
at the head of the system. In 1826 an act was passed estab- 
lishing the present system of high schools. It made provision 
for the free education of every child in the Commonwealth, 
including both elementary and secondary instruction. 

The paper then proceeds to define a free State, showing that 
its object is protection and human development. For these 
purposes the State is necessary. There can be no proper de- 
velopment of human nature except in well-organized commu- 
nities, where institutions are adapted to train the youth in so- 
cieties rather than in a state of isolation, and the means of de- 
velopment cannot be supplied except by the combined efforts 
of communities of persons. The amount of protection a State 
affords will depend upon the amount of development of the 
people that her educational institutions can produce. 

The rights of property, liberty, and life, in order to be pro- 
tected, must be known, as must also the disastrous conse- 
quences of disturbing them. Protection, therefore, results 
from development, and development is education. Hence the 
education of all the people of the State is necessary, to secure 
the ends for which the State exists. 

But what are the rights and duties of the State in reference 
to education? The people and the State are one and the 
same. It is absurd to think of them as two distinct objects. 
The State exists for the people.: it is the people. Hence the 
State may do, and should do, whatever may be necessary to be 
done for the protection and development of the people, which, 
acting as individuals, they cannot so well do each for himself. 
The State, in its organized capacity, is a means to an end, 
rather than an end existing for itself. Asa means it is to be 
used solely for the protection and development of the individ- 
uals that compose it. The mind is trained by all the influ- 
ences that in any way affect it, but most of the systematic 
work done to educate is done in theschools. Hence the State 
must establish and support public schools, and gather into 
them all the children of the State. The children should be 
kept there until they acquire a knowledge of their own wants 
and the means of gratifying them, as well as of the relations 
they bear to the State whose institutions they are to uphold 
and perpetuate. There is no doubt about the propriety of 
elementary instruction and the necessity of its promotion by 
the State. There can be no more doubt as to the necessity of 





supplementing that training with that higher instruction which 
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gives @ knowledge of principles, and raises the individual 
above the plane of prejudice, and enables him to construct 
those rules of duty which become the guides of a virtuous and 
useful life. Indeed the true value of the elementary training 
consists in the fact that it prepares the way for that higher 
preparation which is indispensable to the happiness of the in- 
dividual and the safety of the State. 

The paper then proceeds to examine the two kinds of know]- 
edge which it is the function respectively of the elementary 
and the high schools to impart, from which it is made conclu- 
sive that for the State to stop short of opening the doors of the 
high school freely to all, would be to fail in providing for that 
protection and development which is the end of its existence. 

It is the duty of the State to see to it that all the children of 
the State are thoroughly educated, no matter what opinions 
those who are opposed to our free schools may hold; for it is 
by the universal, free, and complete education of the people 
that all the problems of individual life are to be solved. 

Discussion. 

John Eaton, Commissioner of Bureau of Education, said the 
question of the public high schools was the grand battle- 
ground of our educational system. The enemies of the higher 
public education are those who do not believe in our institu- 
tions. ‘They are opposed to ail public education by the State. 
Our educational system is the foundation of the government 
for the whole people, and must be sustained by all true friends 
of free institutions. 


President White, of Purdue University, Ind., responded to a 
call of General Eaton as follows: 

This unexpected call to participate in the discussion so hap- 
pily opened, does me great honor, and I do not feel at liberty 
to decline. I am stirred by the recollections which crowd upon 
me. The first defence of the high school which deeply im- 
pressed me was made in behalf of the Philadelphia High 
School. It is now more than a quarter of a century since that 
defence was published, and, though I have since read much on 
the subject, I have not read a more comprehensive and con- 
elusive argument. The high school, then assailed, still stands; 
and to it has been added the noble institution in whose spa- 
cious building we are now assembled. It seems strange that 
I have the opportunity to take up that argument in this place 
and in this presence! The most, however, which I hope to do, 
is to emphasize two of the positions so ably stated in the ex- 
haustive paper to which we have listened. 

The high school is often referred to as a modern addition to 
the American school system, and it has even been character- 
ized as an ‘‘excrescence.’”” The paper shows that the high 
school is as old as the public school. It was created by the 
very act which established the first school system in this coun- 
try, and, as an integral part of that system, it has existed, in 
some form, from that time to this. Where the high school 
has not been established, the so-called higher branches have 
had a place in the common school. Algebra and geometry, 
botany, natural philosophy, and astronomy, and even the ele- 
ments of Latin were taught in the common schools in the log 
school-houses of Ohio, more than fifty years ago. This histor- 
ical argument is very important. It puts the burden of proof 
on the opposition. The abolition of the high school would be 
an innovation in the grand educational work of the fathers. 

Much is said respecting the right of the State to support 
higher education. It is confidently asserted that the right of 
the State in education is limited to the elementary branches. 
The paper ably shows that the right of the State is the right of 
the people, and it may be easy to assert, but it is not easy to 
show, that the right of the people in education is limited. 
There are but two logical positions on the question. The State 
has either the right to teach any branch of knowledge that will 
promote the public welfare, or it has not the right to teach any 
branch. There is no middle ground. There is no line through 
education limiting the right of the State. No one can draw 
such a line, maintaining the right of the State to teach up to 
it, and, at the same time, denying its right to cross it. By 
what argument can it be shown, for example, that the State 
has the right to teach one pupil to éxtract the square-root of a 
number, but has not the right to teach another pupil to solve 
a quadratic equation; that the State has the right to teach one 
pupil to measure a board, but has not the right to teach an- 
other pupil to measure a field ? There is no such limiting line 
in education. 

The extent of higher education by the State is a question of 
expedieney, and on this ground the opposition to the high 
school must plant itself. It must concede that the historical 
precedent and the argument based on the right of the State are 
both clearly on the side of the high school. 


Dr. J. A. Paxson, president of the Permanent Exhibition, 
threw a little spice into the proceedings by openly questioning 
the propriety of the present school system, declaring that the 
studies given to pupils in the higher schools were not of a prac- 
tical character, such as would enable them to battle with the 
realities of life. He created a sensation by declaring as a sad 
fact that the penitentiaries to-day contain, in a large percent- 


age, men who have’ passed through the high schools. The'be taught to ask why instead of what. The schools aim at 





Eastern Penitentiary contained, he said, forty graduates of the | 
Philadelphia High School. 


Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, took strong 
exceptions to this declaration, as did Mr. Shippen and others. 

A resolution providing for the appointment of a committee 
of three to visit the penal institutions of the city and ascertain 
the truth of the assertion was adopted; and John Eaton, J. A. 
Paxson, and J. L. Pickard were chosen said committee. 


J. R. Sypher, of Philadelphia, said: ‘I will restate the 
question at issue. It is considered that the State has precisely 
the same right to establish and maintain high schools that it 
has to establish and maintain schools of a lower grade. The 
opposition to high schools is more an inference than a fact. It 
is opposition to a course of study in the lower grades that has 
special reference to preparing pupils for the high school. To 
illustrate: in this city there are over 80,000 children in the 
schools, and less than 2,000 in the high schools. The curric- 
ulum of studies in the lower schools is constructed with refer- 
ence to entrance in the high school, upon the theory, no doubt, 
that all may so enter. The fact, however, is that less than 
2,000 out of the 80,000 reach the high school, the other 78,000 
and over go from the lower schools out into the workshops, 
the manufacturing and mercantile establishments,—out into 
the affairs of life. The claim put forth by those who are 
classed as opposed to high schools is that the course of study 
and the training in the lower grades should have reference to 
the facts rather than the theories of life. In the rural districts 
the life of the citizen has to do with the plants, insects, birds, 
animals, minerals, and soils; the child in school should be in- 
structed in the nature and uses of these, and such instruction, 
it is claimed, is practicable in the ordinary schools. The dis- 
tinctions between plants are more easily comprehended than 
the distinctions between parts of speech; the facts of nature 
are far more simple than the puzzles of arithmetic, which for 
the most part are merely ingenious devices of zealous book- 
makers, contrived to bother schoolmasters. Broaden the 
lower schools, teach them what it is useful to know, and much 
of the opposition to high schools will disappear. It is believed 
that quite too much attention and effort are given to the upper 
and ornamental, and quite too little to the lower and immedi- 
ately useful branches of our State system. A broad as well as 
a high education is a public necessity.”’ 


Sarah A. Hunter, M.D., said it was not always the worst 
men who were in prisons, and therefore she thought a proper 
thing to do would be to take a census of high-school graduates, 
to find how many turned out well and how many ill. 


Appointment of Committees, Htc. 


The president appointed the Committee on the Nomination 
of Officers, — W. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, was chairman, — 
and the Committee on Resolutions, with J. Ormond Wilson, 
of Washington, D. C., as chairman. 


In the afternoon the departments of the Association met in 
the rooms of the Girls’ Normal building, and from three o’ clock 
until six listened to the reading of papers which had been es- 
pecially prepared, or participated in discussions upon timely ed- 
ucational topics. The department of school superintendence, 
having already held two special meetings this year, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., assembled merely to elect officers. The proceed- 
ings of the several departments will be found in detail under 
their appropriate heads. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening a large audience assembled in the Academy 
of Music, to listen to an address from Prof. Robert E, 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, on ‘* The 
Neighborhood as a Starting-point in Education.”’ A musical 
entertainment preceded and followed the address, in which 
Messrs. O. H. Koons, A. Rosewig, George Roden, and George 
Ford, with Misses C. McLaughlin, Miss Clara Rowe, and Pro- 
fessor Barili participated. 


Address of Prof. Robert EH. Thompson. 


Professor Thompson, in opening, welcomed the members of 
the Association, and alluded to the liberal and literary charac- 
ter of Philadelphia, and to the modesty which was character- 
istic of its citizens. In education, he said, a period of new vi- 
tality seemed to be at hand, and in view of that fact he should 
consider the wisdom of taking the neighborhood as a starting- 
point in imparting ideas. 

Local interests, said he, take up a large share of every one’s 
time and attention. The world of study is wide, but the 
world of individual action, life, and experience is one which is 
narrow and more fascinating, and men are wide awake to what 
their eyes can see. The question for educators to consider is 
how to bring those two worlds in contact, in the development 
of the scholars. Many unrecognized influences shade life and 
destiny. Inmy own childhood the entire world took on a new 
phase in consequence of so trifling an incident as the removal 
of a large branch from a familiar tree. All out-doors looked 
spacious. Such is the effect of influences in our earlier years. 
Truth should be made wholesome. The young mind should 


making conscious thought clearer by various disciplines. 
Why should they blend with the remote rather than the near ? 
Why should they not be made to tally with the boy’s outdoor 
thinking, rather than aim to keep themselves aloof from it ? 

Intensive tillage of the field of knowledge is what I plead for. 
Start from the schoolhouse and run the lines out as far as you 
please. The field for instruction and illustration can be found 
anywhere. Tell the geological history of your own neighbor- 
hood ; teach its flora and fauna. Your neighborhood cannot 
be less interesting than others that human intellect has bridged, 
like the barren shore Hugh Miller has made familiar to us. 
Show the student that with him lie the results of world-wide 
process. Lead young hearts to love Nature as a motive. 
Here you must look, not for what you would like to be true, 
but for what God has made. Along with the study of Nature 
should go the reproduction, by drawing of natural objects, 
that correct principles of taste may be universally diffused. It 
is useless to train the few to produce Nature’s beauties unless 
you train the public to demand their productions. 

The preservation of social sanity seems to grow harder with 
each generation. Few seem to care to live a calm life. But 
the study of nature would diffuse a different sort of scientific 
Sabbath. Society progresses restlessly, and the power to over- 
come it seems to be at a discount. We need the study of Na- 
ture to bring serenity to the soul, for the actual increase of in- 
sanity is alarming. 

Professor Thompson then alluded to the state of learning in 
America, with a particular reference to the necessity of elevat- 
ing the university standards, and closed with a graceful dis- 
claimer of any attempt to teach wisdom to an audience many 
of whom were his seniors. 


SECOND DAY.— WEpNEspDAY, JuLy 30. 


The second day’s exercises opened at 9 a. m., with the Lord’s 
Prayer, led by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass. 


President Hancock read a communication from the Superin- 
tendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, giving statistical infor- 
mation about that institution. This was ordered to be placed 
on the minutes. 


Mr. Rickoff’s Paper: Re-adjustment of Studies.. 


The first paper read was upon the affirmed question: ‘A 
Re-adjustment of the Common School Studies Necessary,” by 
Andrew J. Rickoff, M.A., Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Cleveland, O., who said: 

As a consequence of the war, the value of education was 
greatly and justly enhanced in public esteem. Never had a 
great truth been more deeply impressed upon a people than 
that the common school is the only safeguard of liberty and 
good government. It is difficult to enumerate all the counts in 
the indictment against the schools of to-day. Many have 
joined in one charge or another; but there seems to be no gen- 
eral agreement upon any particular one, except, perhaps, the 
overcrowded programmes of study, and the neglect of the more 
important branches of a good American education. 

The programmes of our schools are overcrowded. The best 
conditions of mental, moral, and physical development are not 
afforded even in our best schools; the fundamental branches 
of a good English education are neglected. Thoughtful educa- 
tors have felt the truth of this more than their critics; but 
they differ from them as to what the fundamental branches of 
a good English education are, and hence they differ from them 
as to the remedies which are to be applied. It is not the addi- 
tion of the new branches, but the growth of the,old, which 
have caused the chief difficulty. The work required in the 
study of reading, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, in our 
best schools of to-day, is from five to ten times greater than it 
was in the same studies and in the best schools in the first part 
of this century. 

A comparison between the amount of work required in the 
old school and in the new may be had by reference to the text- 
books used then and now. In arithmetic, what was formerly 
only a series of ‘‘sums,”’ to be performed under precise direc- 
tion of rules, each aided by at least one model example, has 
grown to be a science, every rule of which is fully developed, 
and every principle demonstrated. The problems have grown 
more intricate, and new subjects have been introduced to meet 
the demands of the more complicated business transactions of 
the day. The old books are their own witnesses to the fact 
that they gave no explanations, and as we are told by Salem 
Town, Lyman Beecher, Warren Burton, Wm. B. Fowle, — all 
indeed who have given us any information on the subject, the 
teachers never explained anything; the pupils, in fact, were 
not expected to understand anything; all they were re- 
quired to know was howto dothe sums. In grammar, in- 
stead of the simple catechism to be found in Dillworth’s Speli- 
ing-book, we have multiplied definitions; logical analyses and 
subtile distinctions are not unfrequently attempted which 
would put to his mettle even a first-class metaphysician. 

He contended that the fundamental branches of a good Eng- 
lish education in our schools were neglected, and the principal - 
objection against the common school system of the day was, 





that too little regard was paid to practical, and too much to 
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the ornamental branches of education. The curriculum of the 
schools needed reforming; some studies were neglected, and 
others were taught to excess. Grammar was a subject that 


was being made a principal study, while geography was con-| 


spicuously neglected. There appeared to be no system in the 
curriculum of many of the school systems of this country. 
The subject of reading was a neglected one. As it is now 
taught, it is the reading of words, not thoughts. The pupil was 
not taught to commence with the author, but to skip over the 
words in an artistic manner. What was wanted was to bring 
the student in close intercourse with the author. It is that 
which gives men an insight into books, and gives them a power 
over other men. He thought that more attention should be 
given to subjects outside the old studies. The student should 
be brought into close intercourse with the author, that he 
might obtain an insight into books and a power over others. 
The essay advocated studies in natural science, meteorology, 
and electricity, they being quite as useful as geography and 
mathematics. 

It was just as well for a pupil to know why a barometer indi- 
cated the coming of a storm, as it was to know the course of a 
river in Africa; and these were as important to study as the 
mysterious power by which the earth could be girdled a dozen 
times while in revolution once, as it was to know how to work 
out a problem in square-root. He asked whether there is any 
subject which might more profitably engage the attention of 
this Association than the proper re-adjustment of studies, with 
the material which has accumulated for years all before us, in 
the light of experience and with the aid of a science of educa- 
tion, which has received much attention of late? May we not 
be able to build a fairer structure than that which now cum- 
bers the ground ? 


Discussion. 


Henry F. Harrington, M.A., superintendent of public in- 
struction, New Bedford, Mass., said that he regarded the ques- 
tion of the reconstruction of the course of study in the ele- 
mentary schools as of great importance, and quite agreed with 
most of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Rickoff. He criti- 
cised the prevalent methods of teaching twenty years ago. It 
was an extreme illustration of what is technically called 
*‘grind.’”’ The teacher had nothing to do but keep order, as- 
sign lessons, and hear recitations. His own mind contributed 
nothing toward the mental equipment of the pupils. The 
text-book was everything,—no explanations, no suggestions ad- 
vanced to stimulate curiosity and quicken thought. 

There was, according to the true sense, no teaching whatever. 
The schoolmaster simply sat in judgment upon memoriter 
text-book study, and marked the results. The lean imper- 
fection of this formal drudgery can easily be imagined. And 
there was the indifference which prevailed as to both the ab- 
stract and and relative values of the studies pursued. 

Gross vices resulted from these defects. One was, that 
words, which are at the best only symbols of thought, came 
to be regarded as positive intellectual entities; as being at once 
both the thought and itsexpression. Individual words, there- 
fore, were supposed to convey to a mind which had never 
heard of them before, the ideas they were invented to express. 
Thus the scholars were taught a mass of words, words, words, 
without meaning and without life. 

Another vicious result was a prodigious waste of time. A 
third vicious result was a complete divorce of the school-room 
from the busy life of the world without. The children were 
taught nothing about nature, nothing about art, nothing about 
those applications of scientific truths to practical life, which make 
up the forces and machinery of civilization and progress. 
The studies should be brought into true relations to each other. 

There is a loud outery now that these reform movements 
are all in the wrong. Better return, we are told, to the old 
routine. There are so many studies now, so many ologies and 
osophies that the scholars are harrassed beyond measure; are 
hurried superficially from one thing to another, so that they 
learn nothing thoroughly, and get no discipline of mind. 

Mr. Harrington then asked, Who are most active in making 
these complaints? and replied, that there are Ist, the preju- 
diced conservatives, wedded to the ancient methods because 
they reluct from anything new. and therefore are intolerant of 
reforms; 2d, the lazy old teacher and the indifferent young 
ones, who hate the exertion which the new methods require; 
3d, the rigid philosophical minds which insist that oral teach- 
ing, especially in science, can bear no exact and determinate 
fruit; and, 4th, a portion of the parents of the scholars, who 
are incited in part by prejudice, in part by ignorance, and in 
part, it is to be admitted, by sound observation. 

Of these classes the two latter alone, it was argued, are 
worthy of attention. Mr. Harrington said he was ready 
frankly to admit that if any one expected accurate knowledge 
to be gained from oral instruction, so as to be the subject of 
critical examination, he would find himself wofully mistaken. 

Nevertheless, said the speaker, I favor what has been tech- 
nically termed ‘“‘ oral work’’ in elementary schools. I would 
never throw it out. Too much has been expected of it in 
many places, and as conducted it has often been far too scien- 


range to applied details of a simple character, and objectively 
and pointedly illustrated, exciting and directing the observing 
|powers and transporting them in among the wonders of na- 
ture, it is excellent both in its tendencies and its results. 
True its separate products may not bear a rigid examination ; 
but in the aggregrate they rightly inform and enlarge the 
mind. The teachers, in changing from their old constraints 
to the freedom of their true functions as teachers, have gone 
altogether too far. From talking too little, they are now sin- 
ning by talking too much. This stream of talk, moreover, 
from the teacher’s lips, breaks up the scholar’s time of study 
with its incessant distractions, dislocates his effort after a 
thorough mastery, and uselessly frets and fatigues his mind. 
Another cause of evil is the too frequent alternation of the 
studies. Tasking mental effort is eminently a deliberate pro- 
cess; and the moment there is introdueed a sense of hurry, 
the faculties become unhinged and work is imperfectly and 
superficially done. The good work now done is in good part 
the product of the formed methods of instruction, and of the 
character of the studies which have been added to the old cur- 
riculum, and it is too precious to be lost; it is one of the chief 
elements of the mental life of the American people. Has that 
mental life grown weak and forceless of late years? Has its 
stamina become feeble, its capacity for toil and for successes 
reduced ? Never was it more vivacious and energetic,—never 
in better condition for unexampled triumphs; and it is win- 
ning triumphs in every domain of science, every branch of 
art, whether as regards power of thought, ingenuity of inven- 
tion, taste in design, or skill in manipulation. In all these it 


is rivaling the best products of European invention and skill, 
and astonishing the civilized world. The honors conferred on 
American exhibitors at the late Paris Exposition gives abund- 
ant proof of this, and vindicates the character of the training 
given in our schools. 


Mr. Philbrick’s Paper: Eduweation at Home and 
Abroad. 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., of Boston, who was the 
American Educational Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, 
was introduced, and read a paper on ‘‘ Education at Home and 
Abroad.”’ He said: 
My purpose is to present some observations on the lead- 
ing characteristics of education in America, as viewed in 
the light of the examples, the experience and the authorita- 
tive opinions afforded by other countries. I need not stop in 
this presence to repeat anything quite so elementary as the 
proposition that national education is essential to national 
prosperity. In the future the richest people, and consequently 
the most powerful, will be that which puts the most knowledge 
into its labor ; who think that it is better to build school- 
houses than to build jails and poor-houses. On the education 
of the people depends our political, industrial, and social pros- 
perity. It has been well said by an eminent publicist, ‘“‘ One 
must be blind indeed not to see that the future of nations de- 
pends upon the degree of instruction to which they attain.” 
As a nation we ought not to be content with mediocrity; we 
should aim to occupy the first rank among civilized nations. 
In some respects we already occupy this position, but not in 
all. History affords no example of a people which has raised 
itself to a high or even respectable degree of civilization with- 
out profiting by ideas and improvements borrowed from 
abroad. One of the most important means of enabling us to 
appreciate rightly our educational status, as compared with 
that of other communities, is the judgment of competent for- 
eign anthorities. Bishop Fraser, in his well-known and ad- 
mirable report, says: “‘ The American school is a microcosm 
of American life, having the same elements of strength and 
weakness, of success and failure, mingled together in propor- 
tions which make it almost impossible to find any one discrim- 
inating epithet by which to characterize the resultant whole.”’ 
In certain lines of improvement we have made most gratifying 
progress, while in other lines very important improvements 
remain to be achieved. In a few particular features our sys- 
tem is unrivaled, while in others, and perhaps in the greater 
number, it is still inferior and weak. 
England has, in connection with the South Kensington 
Museum of Art, a pedagogical library of more than 20,000 vol- 
umes, and a rich collection of school material. This example 
has been followed by Canada, Russia, Austria, Italy, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and by Japan. The annual 
appropriation of the last-named country for this object was 
$20,000. Thus our own country has the credit of having fur- 
nished an example, which is likely to be generally imitated, 
of establishing a central agency for collecting statistical and 
other educational information, and for its circulating, by means 
of annual reports and other publications. The educational 
movements among all the nations during the past few years, 
afford unmistakable evidence of the general progress of the 
principle of absolute gratuity of instruction. Elementary 
schools are already substantially free in Australia, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Denmark, and in the cities of Vienna and 
Paris. France seems to be on the eve of making all her 


elementary schools absolutely free. Belgium is also agitating 
the question. In England, since compulsory education is an 


Advances in civilization have always necessitated borrowing 
from other nations, but in America knowledge of foreign edu- 
cational systems is confined to the few, and indeed so rapid 
has been the progress of education that to keep up with inno- 
vations is difficult. Care must be taken to start a new system 
on right lines, as it is far more difficult to alter forms than to 
begin correctly at first. M. Buisson, who ranks in France 
next to the Minister of Education, found in the American 
school-systems many good points, with a few defects, but the 
latter are more numerous and the former fewer than they were 
ten years ago. 

M. Buisson gives the palm, however, not to the Austrian 
system, but to the American, and others of equal rank in the 
world of learning agree with him. A nucleus of a library of 
educational works was formed during the Centennial, but 
Congress has not appropriated money to perfect it. In this 
respect Europe acts an example to America. Japan appropri- 
ates for the purpose $20,000 annually. ; 

Dr. Philbrick referred, in conclusion, to the higher branches 
of male and female education. 


The convention adjourned, having set apart half an hour of 
the next morning session to hear the remarks of State Super- 
intendent Wickersham on the same subject. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Through the courtesy of the Board of Education the exer- 
cises were opened by an entertainment, consisting of recita- 
tions and vocal music by the ladies of the American Quartette, 
Miss Amanda Turner, Miss Clara Rowe, Miss Evangeline 
White, and Miss Mary Howell, assisted by Messrs. 8. H. 
Koons, Al. Rosewig, and the distinguished basso, Mr. George 
Ford. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo’s Address: The New Teacher in 
New America. 

The new education, said the lecturer, is now one and the 
same all round the national dominion, and to the instructor of 
youth belongs a sacred mission. Neither church, nor home, 
nor the ministry of public life can train the millions of the 
children of America. That must be done by the American 
common schools. 

The new teacher is the coming man ; he will lift the little 
ones into the common American manhood. The right of 
American girls to the highest education is now conceded. 
From Nantucket the men have gone whaling; the women have 
made of it a paradise. The new man includes Eve as well as 
Adam. But excellence will be required in teachers of both 
sexes,—no more ignorant men or raw young girls will be tol- 
erated in the coming time. The discontent with our schools 
as they are is largely because they fumble with the child in- 
stead of teaching it. Our rural schools are poor. The blame 
rests ultimately with the people, of course ; but the people 
look to the teacher to help them make their schools better. 
Hitherto they have done more than the teachers, The new 
methods of instruction are good, but need to be wisely intro- 
duced, and time should be economized, and the art of awak- 
ening interest be studied. A race of competent teachers 
would rob of its force the complaint against cramming. 

The most vital question in school life, — the moral training 

of the pupil,—is wholly within the teacher’s province, and till 
a teacher has somehow become an incarnation of the great 
principles of living tought in the Bible, his daily school-read- 
ing of it is only one more educationalsham. A sincere teacher 
once shamed a room-full of quarrelsome boys by reading the 
words, ‘‘ Be courteous.’”? I would ask of all teachers: Is your 
love for children, and your desire to make them good, true 
men and women, and good citizens of our new republic, your 
controlling motive in entering this profession ? 
The lecturer concluded with a graphic delineation of the con- 
scientious and successful teacher, and the evening terminated 
with musical selections, delightfully rendered by the above- 
named ladies and gentlemen. 


Committee on Necrology. 
On motion of General Eaton a committee on necrology was 
appointed, consisting of Z. Richards of Washington, W. E. 
Sheldon of Massachusetts, J. P. Wickersham of Pennsylvania, 
and two other gentlemen (names not at hand). 


THIRD AND LAST DAY.—Tuurspay, Jury 31. 


The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. C. K. Nelson, 
of Annapolis, Md. 


General Eaton gave notice of the meeting in Brussels in 
1880, of the International Educational Congress, where topics 


of educational interest will be discussed by learned gentlemen 
from all parts of the world. 


Public Lands for Endowments. 
Prof. Alexander Hogg, of Texas, offered a series of resolu- 
tions, which, after setting forth the fact that Congress, by act 
of July 2, 1862, donated $10,000,000 for the purpose of endow- 
ing colleges for young men, declare 








tifically abstra~ and philosophical. But when limited in 


accomplished fact, free education cannot long be postponed. 





That it is the sense of this Association that the General Gov- 
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ernment should, at an early period, look to the feasibility of 
donating a portion of the public domain for the endowment 
and maintenance of at least one institution in each State and 
territory for the higher education of women. 

That this Association indorse both the action of Congress, 
as expressed in House bill No. 2,059, entitled “ A bill donating 
jands in the several States and territories, which may provide 
colleges for the education of females”’ (introduced by the 
Hon. Roger L. Mills, of Texas), and also that of the Senate, 
as set forth in aresolution offered by Senator John L. Morgan, 


Alabama. 
. That the Committee on Labor and Education is in- 


structed to inquire whether it is practical in the establish- 
ment and endowment of schools of science and technics 
in the several States and territories and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the education of females in ap- 
propriate branches of science and the useful arts upon a 
plan similar in its principles to that of agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges, have been aided by the United States. That 
said committee have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

That a committee of five be appointed at this meeting to 
continue this work, and to bring it more prominently before 
Congress and the people. 

The resolutions were adopted. 


Officers Elected. 


The following persons were then elected officers to serve the 


ensuing year: 
President—J. Ormond Wilson, District of Columbia. 
Vice-Presidents—J. H. Smart, Indiana; Norman C. Calkins, 
New York; David N. Camp, Connecticut; Edwin C. Hewitt. 
Illinois; George W. Fetter, Pennsylvania ; Grace C. Bibb, 
Missouri; Henry F. Harrington, Massachusetts ; James M. 
Garrett, Indiana; W. Colgrow, West Virginia; J. C. Gilchrist, 


Iowa. 
Secretary—W. D. Henkle, Ohio. 


Treasurer—Eli T. Tappan, Ohio. 

Councillors-at-Large — John Eaton, D. C.; John Hancock, 
Ohio; John D. Philbrick, Mass.; Mrs. M. A. Stone, Conn; 
A. M. Gamwell, R I.; Edward Danforth, N. Y.; W. N. Bar- 
ringer, N. J.; J. P. Wickersham, Pa. ; D. W. Harlan, Del. ; H. E. 
Shepherd, Md.; J. H. Peary, Va.; T. N. Marshall, W. Va. ; Gus- 
tavus Orr, Ga.; W. P. Naisley, Fla.; W. H. Bartholomew, Ky. ; 
Helen Hoagley, Tennessee ; Rebecca D. Rickoff, Ohio; E. E. 
White, Indiana.; 8S. H. White, Illinois.; Lewis M. South. 
Mich.; W. F. Phelps, Minn, ; J. L. Pickard, lowa; W. T. 
Harris, Mo. ; Alex. Hogg, Texas; Zalmon Richards, D. C.; 
A. B. Cirliss, Vt. 

Discussion of Mr. Philbrick’s Paper. 

Hon, J. P. Wickersham, Supt. of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania, spoke at length upon the paper read by Hon. John 
D. Philbrick, LL.D., on the subject of ‘“‘ Education at Home 
and Abroad.”” Mr. Wickersham contended that America took 
the lead of all the nations in the matter of free education. No 
country on the face of the earth offered to its citizens such 
vast opportunities to improve their minds, and grow intellect- 
ually. No country in the world built such schoolhouses, and 
engaged such teachers, and spent so much money for the edu- 
cation of the youth as did the government of the United States. 
In the selection of teachers our country was ahead of all oth- 
ers. It was complained that we turned out from our normal 
schools and high schools half-prepared teachers; but, in his 
travels throughout France, Italy, Belgium, Germany, England, 
and Switzerland, he found no teachers who could compare 
with ours, particularly in the higher branches. The only ex- 
ception he would take to Mr. Philbrick’s paper was that por- 
tion relating to non-sectarian schools. In Europe they were 
still warring on the question of reading the. Bible in the 
schools. He was afraid that we were going too far in this 
country in this subject. It was proper to instill into the minds 
of the youth Christian principles, and if the Bible were read in 
the schools, without comment, no harm could come of it. He 
referred to the French Educational Bureau, and pronounced it 
to be far superior to any other institution of the kind in the 
world. 

General Eaton submitted to the inspection of the members 
several official pamphlets of the French Bureau, and explained 
how thorough and exhaustive they were on the subject of ed- 
ucation. 


Mr. Hogg’s Paper: Industrial Education. 


Hon. J. H. Smart, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., who was to have made a report upon “ The Best 
School System,” was not present, and the time allotted to him 
was occupied by Alexander Hogg, M.A., professor of Pure 
Mathematics in the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, with a paper on “‘ Industrial Education, or the Equal Ed- 
ucation of the Head, the Heart, and the Hand.’’ He began 
with the utterance of Sir William Hamilton, that “on 
earth there is nothing great but man; in man there is nothing 
great but mind.” He regarded man as a duality; the higher 
the mind the lower the body. He gave statistics showing how 
the population was divided in its pursuits throughout the coun- 
try. According to the census of 1879, he said, there were 12,- 
505,938 persons in all occupations, of which nearly one-half, 
or 5,922,471, were engaged in agriculture, and 2,684,793 in pro- 
fessions and personal service, and 1,191,238 in trades and 
transportation. It was with a view doubtless to give these an 
Opportunity to obtain a liberal as well as a practical education, 
that Congress donated, in 1862, ten million acres of the public 
domain, to establish agricultural and mechanical colleges in 


continue their duties during the year. 


a general vote of thanks to different individuals and institu- 
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tems followed in the schools and colleges, and the methods by 
which one is dependent on the other, and the manner in which 
they educate and train the mind. He thought America was 
far in advance of England and Germany in its systems, and the 
capabilities of its instructors, The education of the heart, or 
an elevation of the morals, was an essential in preparing a 
child, and should enter largely into the system. In referring 
to the educational studies of the United States, he said: 

‘**We can maintain no middle ground to-day; our words, our 
examples, our influences, silent as they may be, are set before 
a host of scrutinizing witnesses, who will note every act and 
turn, and for which to them and our God we must give an ac- 
count when parent and child, pupil and teacher must be gath- 
ered at the feet and in the presence of the Great Master.’’ 


President Garnett’s Paper: How to Teach English. 


James M. Garnett, LL.D., president of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md., read a paper on ‘‘The Historical Method in 
the Teaching of English.”’ 


After tracing from the earliest time the growth of the Eng- 
lish language and the knowledge imparted through the medium 
of translations of old writers, he proceeded to review at length 
the German system of using historical grammars and geog- 
raphies. He argued that scientific and technical grammars 
could be used with the same success, imparting as they do two 
sources of knowledge together. The student who desired to 
fully study the English language should go way back to Nor- 
man-French books, follow down to Chaucer, and thence to the 
present time. In this way he would trace its growth, modifi- 
cation, and dialects. 

He would therefore make the plea of the necessity of the 
historical study of the language, even if something else had to 
go to the wall. ‘To go back to Chaucer would be satisfactory, 
and would inure to the benefit of the scholar. The English 
language should be elevated to the position of an equality with 
Latin or Greek, and the people should be taught to know that 
this study is important and as valuable as Greek or Latin. To 
have the study meet with the esteem of students, it should be 
made a special course in colleges, and in this way a generation 
of students would be developed, and in time no college in the 
country would be without a chair of English. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Taylor, of Pennsylvania, thought it was time that col- 
leges should teach the history of the English language. Lind- 
ley Murray and his children had been taught long enough in 
the schools, and they should be laid aside, and the study of 
our language in its history should take its place. 


Mr. Shepherd, of Maryland, thought that no other study of- 
ered so many charms as that of the English language. To 
follow out closely the building up and tearing down of words, 
the cause for these changes in speech, and their relation to the 
times was indeed charming. To follow the building out and 
development of this great language down to Shakespeare and 
Addison, and to feel what power there was in it in their hands, 
offered to students most pleasant fields of thought and study. 
Dr. Paxson, of Philadelphia, expressed the opinion that the 
educators must give more attention to the cultivation of the 
more practical studies. He thought that the American people 
of the mechanical and laboring grades, should be looked after. 
Their wants, their habits, and their thoughts should be in- 
quired into, and in this way educators might make suggestions 
that would benefit the public vastly. 

This discussion, which took a wide .range, closed the morn- 
ing session. 


CLOSING SESSION AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
BUILDING, 


THE 


Miscellaneous Business. 


The report of the Committee on Necrology, in which refer- 
ence was made to the deaths of three old members of the As- 
sociation,—Mr. T. W. Valentine of Brooklyn, Miss Henrietta B. 
Haines, of Gramercy Park, New York, and Rev. L. Van Bok- 
kenlen, of Baltimore, was read. 

Mr. Z. Richards, chairman of the committee, stated that 
they were unable to collate anything more than a partial re- 
port, and asked that a more general assistance might be ren- 
dered by members. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, paid a high tribute of esteem to the 
memory of Mr. Valentine, whom he styled one of the fathers 
of the Association, describing his intimate connection with its 
organization and early history. 

Madam Kraus-Boelte, of the New York Seminary for Kin- 
dergartners, spoke in warm terms of the character and work of 
Miss Haines, who was announced to have been the first lady 
life-member of the Association. 

The report was adopted, and the committee empowered to 


The Committee on Resolutions presented a report embracing 


during its sessions in this city, and recommending the adoption 
by the Association of a resolution urging upon Congress the 
passage of an act similar to that of 1862, which appropriated 
the funds resulting from the sale of public lands to the estab- 
lishment of agricultural and mechanical colleges; the proposed 
act to provide for the establishment of institutions for the 
higher education of women. For the further accomplishment 
of the aim in view, the report recommended the appointment 
of a committee to whom the matter should be entrusted. 

The report was adopted, and, in accordance with its recom- 
mendation, the following committee was appointed: Alexander 
Hogg of Texas, J. D. Philbrick of Massachusetts, W. H. Pur- 
nell of Delaware, W. A. Bell of Indiana, and G. J. Orr of 
Georgia. 

An Appendix. 


After the adjournment of the general session, a meeting in 
the form of a reception was held in the auditorium, Dr. J. 
A. Paxson, president of the Permanent Exhibition Company, 
presided, and delivered an address of welcome to the members, 
and was followed by brief speeches by Mr. Edward Shippen, 
Col. John W. Forney, Henry Bentley, Walt Whitman, and 
Edward McPherson, on behalf of Philadelphia. 


The Association was afforded an opportunity to witness the 
manner in which the Edison phonograph and electro-chemical 
telephone were manipulated. Mr. Henry Bentley exhibited 
them, and caused the words sang to the phonograph to be re- 
produced with wonderful accuracy, The electro-chemical tele- 
phone used was the original one on which Edison made his 
numerous experiments. Mr. Bentley explained the principle 
upon which the machine acted. 


Hon. J P. Wickersham made a brief speech of greeting to 
his fellow-members, and remarks were also made by General 
Eaton, speaking for the Nation; Prof. Alexander Hogg, of 
Texas, speaking for the Southwest; Prof. J. L. Pickard, of 
Iowa, for the Northwest; Dr. E. E. White, of Indiana, for the 
West; and W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass., for the East, who 
made a humorous address on the relations the people of the 
United States sustained to the old Bay State. 


A pleasant entertainment followed, given by a company of 
juvenile musicians, and the Association adjourned, to meet 
in 1880 at Chautauqua, N. Y., commencing the second Tues- 
day in July, and continuing four days, provided that satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made for the transportation and ac- 
commodation of the members. 


—~oo—— 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 


FIRST DAY.—TvueEspay, JULY 29. 


The section was called to order by the president, Prof. Wm. 
F. Phelps, of Minnesota. 


Professor Phelps’s Address. 


He said that our normal schools have, within the last few 
years, developed hostility, principally for two reasons; one of 
which is the ignorance of many persons with reference to their 
true work, — an ignorance which, in most cases, refuses to be 
enlightened. There is, however, another cause, which it is in 
our power to reach. Normal schools ought to be held to their 
true work, which is strictly professional; they are not estab- 
lished for literary culture, except incidentally. In order to 
remedy an evil of which complaint is made, it is important, first 
to determine whether the evil really exists; and, if so, to dis- 
cover its true causes. For this reason the programme of the 
present meeting has been arranged with special reference to 
the actual workings of normal schools and to their practical 
needs; papers have been promised which will explain the work 
of different States, and from the data thus furnished our con- 
clusions can be drawn. In order to improve our system we 
must be cognizant of existing facts; we must do more directly 
practical work,—we must do more work out of the schoolroom. 


Mr. Gilchrist’s Paper: Professional Degrees. 


The paper of J. C. Gilchrist, of the State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, was then presented; its subject was, ‘‘ Pro- 
fessional Degrees for Teachers.’”’ Mr. Gilchrist said in sub- 
stance: 

Academic degrees are a necessity of the exigencies of society ; 
they have two purposes or functions, the first of which is to 
give evidence that the possessor has certain attainments in 
scholarship. This is the ordinary college degree. The second 
purpose is to give evidence that the holder has qualifications 
necessary for the practice of some profession or art. The im- 
portance of the profession of teaching needs no defense before 
such a body as this; its potentiality is in the hands of the 
teachers. The world expects them to sustain, to advance, to 
cherish it. All associations of teachers mean individual im- 
provement, concentration of influence on vital issues, broader 
views, and more penetrating analysis of educational philoso- 
phy. But the teacher labors under many difficulties; he is ex- 
posed to the criticism of all classes; he is subject to humilia- 
ting reéxarainations; his wages, in many cases, utterly dis- 








the States and territories. He dwelt on the details of the sys- 
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THE WEEK. 


— New cases of yellow fever are constantly being reported 
from Memphis, and so rapid is the spread of the disease that 
the board of health has made formal declaration of the prev- 
alence of a general epidemic. 

— Sitting Bull’s entire tribe of savages have wisely concluded 
to make a permanent home on Canadian soil, and to abstain 
from hostile movements on American territory. 

— Charles Fechter, the noted actor, died at his home at 
Quakertown, Penn., on Monday, the 4th. 

— Owing to the depleted condition of the Kentucky State 
treasury, the auditor has ceased auditing claims until a re- 
plenishment of funds is made. 

— England.—The Irish University bill passed through com- 
mittee in the British House of Commons Monday, by a vote of 
151 to 62. 

— New Brunswick.—A terrific hurricane destroyed 80 build- 
ings along the line of the Bucloste river on Wednesday, the 6th. 

— San Domingo.—Intelligence from Hayti, of the 24th of 
July, states that great disorder had prevailed at Port au Prince 
since the departure of ex-President Canal. 

— Brazil.—Advices from Para state that, in consequence of 
the distress there, 14,000 people have revolted. 

— Africa.—The slave trade in the southern part of Abyssinia 
has been abolished by King Menelk. 

— South Africa.—The outlook for peace in Zululand is said 
to be favorable, but a general impression prevails that Cete- 
wayo intends to give the invaders further trouble. 

— Austria.—A terrible conflagration occurred at Seragevo, 
the capital of Bosnia. Ten thousand people have already 
been rendered homeless, and the loss of property will be 
enormous. 








ALL persons who wish extra copies of this issue of 
Tue JOURNAL, containing the report of the National 
Teachers’ Association, and of the Vermont Teachers’ 
Convention, should send immediately, as our extra edi- 
tion is limited to five hundred copies. 








One of the best evidences of the interest which our 
readers have in Tux JouRNAL is found in the great 
number of letters and postal-cards we have received, in- 
forming us of the non-receipt of their papers for July 31 
and August 7, — the two weeks of our vacation, when 
publication is suspended. The College Courant, one of 
the papers which was merged in the Jouknau or Epu- 





CATION nearly hone years ago, had only fifty numbers in 
its annual issue, and on the establishment of this paper, 
we adopted the same plan, and we hope to be able to 
continue it, unless our subscribers compel us to make 
fifty-two numbers annually, We shall aceept such a 
compliment gracefully. 








Our new premium list includes some of the most at- 
tractive and desirable articles within the limits of a 
teacher’s wants. Among them are Worcester’s new 
Unabridged Dictionaries, text and reference books, and 
teachers’ watches in gold and silver cases. Many teach- 
ers are already at work, obtaining one or another of 
these valuable premiums, and many more will avail 
themselves of this notice to send for our new premium- 
list, which is only forwarded to those who are now sub- 
scribers to one of our publications. You cannot send 
too soon, as the teachers who commence school in the 
autumn will want one or more of our educational pa- 
pers. Send a postal at once for premium-list and 
specimen papers, for canvassing. 








J. Oxmonpd WIx1son, the president-elect of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, is the efficient superin- 
tendent of the public schools of the District of Columbia, 
and will bring to his new position the energy, enthusiasm, 
and executive ability requisite to the successful man- 
agement of this great organization for the promotion of 
the cause of popular education in the United States. 








Tue new Board of Directors of the National Educa- 
tional Association have decided to hold the meeting for 
1880 at Chautauqua, N. Y., commencing the second 
Tuesday in July, and continuing four days, provided 
satisfactory arrangements can be made for the trans- 
portation and accommodation of the members. It is 
proposed to hold sessions of the General Association 
morning and evening of each day, and devote the after- 
noon sessions to the several departments, devoting an 
entire session to each department when all the members 
of the Association may attend. The experiment of 
holding the meetings of the several departments at the 
same time has not been entirely satisfactory, as many 
members of the Association have been desirous of enjoy- 
ing the sessions of all the departments. The new plan 
will enable the members to attend and participate in 
the meeting of the several departments. 








THE discussions at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Philadelphia brought out some 
very valuable and practical suggestions from the leading 
educators of the country, which will be found in the ab- 
stracts of the proceedings in THe Journat of this 
week. The high-school question was treated by Messrs. 
Dickinson of Massachusetts, White of Indiana, Eaton 
of Washington, and others, with great ability. The 
question was regarded as one of vast importance; 
and it was generally conceded that the enemies of the 
secondary schools were, as a rule, those who were op- 
posed to the entire system of public instruction. 








THE meeting of the National Educational Associ- 
tion at Philadelphia brought together an unusually 
large number of the able members of the Association, 
and of the leading, practical educational workers of the 
country. Prominent among these veterans in the 
service was Henry Barnard of Connecticut, who for 
more than half a century has been active in the work, 
and has done more than any one man to diffuse infor- 
mation, in regard to all grades of schools, both in this 
country and in Europe. There were present Hon. 
John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education ; 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the able head of the Pennsyl- 
vania system of public schools, with a constituency of 
nearly four millions of people; Presidents White of 





Purdue University, and Pickard of Iowa University ; 


the Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, the Educational 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition ; Dr. Tappan, of 
Ohio; President Moss, of the Indiana State University ; 
Professor Phelps, of Minnesota, who for thirty-five 
years has been engaged in the normal-school work of 
the country; the Hon. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, 
superintendent of public schools, and principal of the 
State Normal School; Supt. N. A. Calkins, of New 
York; Dr. John Hancock, and ex-School Commissioner 
Henkle, of Ohio; Andrew J. Rickoff, superintendent 
of public schools of Cleveland, who is justly regarded 
as among the foremost practical workers in the corps of 
American superintendents; W. T. Harris, superintend- 
ent of schools of St. Louis, a philosophic writer and 
thinker of eminent ability; and a host of others too nu- 
merous to mention. Nine out of seventeen of the ex 
presidents of the Association were present and partici- 
pated in the meeting. 

The city authorities of Philadelphia, including the 
mayor and the board of school controllers, made the 
most generous provision for the accommodation and en- 
tertainment of the members. All the institutions, such 
as the Academy of Sciences, the Permanent Exhibition, 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and others of a special char- 
acter, were thrown open to the educators, and nothing 
was left undone to render the visit instructive and 
agreeable. 








THE VERMONT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE Vermont teachers had an unusually interesting 
session of their Association last week at Woodstock. 
All things were in harmony forit. The quiet but beau- 
tiful village is really the gem among Vermont towns, 
and is a centre of learning as well as of wealth. Good 
old Woodstock has sent out from her quiet retreats on 
the Quechee some of the most celebrated men of the 
country, and holds in special honor the birthplace and 
home of the scholar and statesman, Geo. P. Marsh, 
whom the scholarship of the world delights to honor. 
Among her wealthy representatives is Frederick Bil- 
lings, president of the Northern Pacific, whose res- 
idence and grounds, in the midst of and overlooking the 
most charming of Vermont landscapes, are the resort 
and delight of all visitors. It was as cool a place as 
there was in Vermont on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of Au- 
gust, and the railroads and private conveyances brought 
about one hundred and fifty of the representatives of 
Vermont schools and colleges. And this is one of the 
features of the Association work in Vermont ; all stand 
together ; colleges and primary schools are as one in 
their educational work and its recognition. At the 
council board were the mistresses of ungraded schools 
in the rural districts, and the president and professors of 
her colleges, — just as it should be everywhere. The 
work is one in the district-school and at Burlington and 
Middlebury : 

‘“*From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

Tenth, or ten {housandth, breaks the chain alike.’’ 
Pope’s couplet is just as true in respect to the educa- 
tional chain, and we like to see the ambassadors of the 
higher education come down from their estate to pay 
court to the humbler servants of the household. 

Another feature of this meeting was the large pro- 
portion of young teachers in attendance. A few veter- 
ans, like Dr. Spaulding and Principals Orcutt and 
Turner, were present, but the members had few grey 
hairs. Maybe Vermont is not the place to look for old 
folks; we sawnone. Even Judge Barrett, who said he 
graduated from Dartmouth forty-one years ago, was the 
liveliest man on the platform, and is good for forty 
plump years more, or there are no prophets in Israel. 

Randolph Normal School has reason to be proud of 
her graduates, for there were seventy-five of them pres- 
ent, and, with Principal Leavenworth, held a social re- 
union. That fact alone speaks well for normal schools, 


— that more than half of the attendance at the State 





Association was from them, and half from a single 
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school. One of the best evidences of personal interest in 
the progress of education is presence at the gatherings 
of teachers ; and if a single sheaf is a good specimen of 
the whole harvest, we may judge that Vermont is reap- 
ing good fruits from her normal sowing. 


The ladies were largely in the majority,—not on the 
programme, or among the speakers, but in the audience. 
Seven-eighths, by estimate, were women, who did lots of 
talking on their own hook, but none pro bono publico. 
We (men) have had the talk so long our own way, that 
we have somehow forgotten that woman’s voice has any 
fitness for public speech. St. Paul had a bad influence 
among ‘churches and theologues, on this subject, and 
we fear that the virus of his preaching has somehow in- 
fected pedagogues. Having had by practical experience, 
knowledge of the fact that Vermont has some of the 
best female teachers in New England, we hoped to hear 
their words of wisdom “on the stage,” but the fates 
forbade. We remembered, however, the power of ex- 
ample as illustrated at the American Institute at Faby- 
ans, and look for better things in the future,—State, 
New England, and nation-wise. 

The only topics diseussed related to colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, but they were treated in such a man- 
ner as to interest nearly all present. We wondered if 
the average schoolmarm cared whether Greek and Latin 
grammars were taught exhaustively or thoroughly, or 
whether boys who went to college went on a certificate, 
or went on their mental and moral muscle. But we 
must remember that we had a college president in the 
chair, and the leading classical professor of another col- 
lege as chairman of the executive committee, and so 
the classics had it all their own way, and not a bad way 
at that,—for with Judge Barrett, Profs. Goodrich and 
Lord, Prest. Hulbert, Principals Boynton, Putney, 
Turner, and others, to talk on Latin, Greek, or He- 
brew, it would be a refreshment to the common mind 
to hear any or all of them. 

It was very welcome to the Association to hear State 
Supt. Conant talk so intelligently, clearly, and forcibly 
on State educational concerns. He is not eloquent, but 
is most persuasive and convincing. He knows what he 
is talking about, and always has the right word to say. 
What the State had done in the year just gone, what 
the educational platform should be for the year to come, 
was his theme, and he handled it to the great satisfac- 
tion of all. Mr. Conant, though modest and retiring, 
isa leader in Vermont, and the educators of the State 
look up to him with great confidence in his good sense, 
judgment, and efforts. 

Every State Association should be so kindly and in- 
timately related to the State educational work as to call 
from the State Superintendent annually his plans and 
views, and then the codperation would be intelligent 
and effectual. State superintendents are expected to 
know the condition of the State work better than other 
men, and hence are in a position to instruct and counsel 
with reference to it; and the annual programmes are 
faulty which do not recognize this important factor in 
educational work. 

One feature of the Vermont Association especially 
pleased us. It was the independence of individuals in 
the expression of opinions, differing from those of their 
associates. Teachers are too often content to follow 
rather than lead, to echo others’ opinions, rather 
than investigate and hold their own. We like the 
sturdy yeoman’s blows of Judge Barrett and President 
Hulbert and their associates. Diversity of gifts, at- 
tainments, and experiences is universal, and the teach- 
ers of Vermont know how to treat an opponent in an 
open field and a fair contest. When men thus contend, 
truth is sure to have a fair’chance to come out of the 
trial triumphant. ‘ 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting was an excellent 
one ;—good attendance, addresses, discussions, enter- 
tainment, and a good time generally. More of such 


oe will help on the educational millenium. God 
elp it! 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue ideal congress of teachers of which Tue Jour- 
NAL has written was almost realized at Philadelphia. 
Railroads do not carry the multitude on half-fare to 
metropolitan cities. Reduced hotel-rates are still be- 
yond the reach of the hundred thousand who teach the 
young idea, on the wages of an upper servant in town. 
It was probably too much to expect that the fifteen hun- 
dred “young ladies” who preside in the public-school 
rooms of the second city of the Union would have suf- 
ficient interest in the National Educational Associa- 
tion to postpone a vacation-frolic, or ride a few squares 
in the horse-cars to attend its meetings. “Society,” in 
thejlast week in July, has left our large cities, and did 
not put in an appearance. Hence the audience that, 
with singular fidelity, assembled in the noisy halls of 
the imposing normal school house, was a more select 
representation of the best things in American free edu- 
cation than we remember to have ever witnessed. 
From the opening welcome to the closing congratula- 
tion, there was no break in the deep and intense inter- 
est. Every session was prolonged beyond its time, and 
the subject of discussion more ably canvassed in private 
talk than upon the platform. We are convinced that 
the printed volume of proceedings will be one of the 
most valuable contributions to American school litera- 
ture. An early issue of this volume is the more desira- 
ble from the conspicuous feebleness of the reports 
in the daily press of the city. The Philadelphia 
newspapers apparently are on the wrong side of 
the public-school question, and seemed to been bur- 
dened with a mission of warning and depreciation 
to the eminent assembly of American educators, 
whose names were generally spelled in grotesque 
phonetics, and whose sentiments were caricatured by 
the reporters. 


But the city of Brotherly Love and the Keystone 
State are blessed with a phalanx of public-school men 
and women not surpassed in ability and fidelity to the 
people by any similar body inthe Union. Tothem the 
convention was indebted for the generous and graceful 
hospitality that flung open almost every door worth en- 
tering, and laid out a programme of entertainment ut- 
terly appalling to mortal capacity with the thermome- 
ter at the nineties.. As it was, they who went will 
never forget the crowded three days, opened by the 
hearty welcome of the mayor and the school authorities, 
and fitly closed by the charming performance of the chil- 
dren, in the great building of the Exposition. One of 
the pleasant sights of the week was the face of one of 
the earliest superintendents of instruction for the State 
of Pennsylvania, now an official in the United States 
Mint. When we recall an inimitable half-day’s talk, in 
1856, by this man, on the condition of public-school 
education in Pennsylvania, and contemplate its present 
achievements, we are inclined to leave the owls, and ob- 
structionists, and alarmists who are on the war-path 
against the free education of the people, in the hands of 
that old Commonwealth which has, perhaps, done more 
admirable work, in the face of almost hopeless obstruc- 
tion, than has been accomplished in any Northern 
State. Nowhere in the North has the common school 
encountered more inveterate opposition than in Penn- 
sylvania. Few States have been more rent by the big- 
otry that would make the schoolhouse an appendage to 
a sectarian church, and a priesthood the schoolmasters 
of the children. Philadelphia has always been the head- 
quarters of a social aristocracy singularly fastidious and 
exclusive in its associations, and obtuse to the just 
claims of the people for education. Nowhere in Amer- 
ica have great manufacturing and mining corporations 
displayed such shameless indifference to the schooling 
of the children of the operative class. The partisan 
politics of Pennsylvania were the synonymn for corrup 
tion when Boss Tweed wasa baby. That in the face of 


especially in Philadelphia, in one short generation, 
should have risen to its present altitude, is one of the mar- 
vels of American progress. If the excellent people who 
are still trying to mop out the rising tide of free culture, 


with their little ornamental brooms, were able to be in- 
structed by history, we might ask them if it is proba- 
ble that a great commonwealth is to halt and toe the 
mark drawn by them upon the beach already sprinkled 
by the rising tide ? 


THE reports brought in by the largest observers from 
every part of the Union to the convention were full of 
hope. The attack along the whole line of public educa- 
tion has utterly failed to move the people from their 
support of the full American system of education. Re- 
pulsed at every point, the assailants have retreated to 
the woods, which they now fill with discordant cries, 
more harrassing to weak nerves than alarming to vet- 


eran soldiers. Among the humors of convention week 
were the earnest, almost pathetic protests against the 
free higher education, by a few eminent citizens of 
Philadelphia, who seem to be ridden by the notion that 
the industrial education of the mechanic is somehow in- 
consistent with the public support of high and normal 
schools and State universities. One fatality broods 
over this class of theorists, — that the free higher edu- 
tion is the parent of laziness and crime. Somebody 
has extemporized the statement that forty graduates of 
the Philadelphia high schools are inmates of Philadel- 
phia prisons. Some absurd “foreign observer” has 
published his opinion that life and property are more se- 
cure in Naples than in Massachusetts. The first asser- 
tion is denounced, by the most eminent men in Penn- 
sylvania, as the political “roorback” of a ward poli- 
tician, and the second refutes itself. Yet excellent and 
even eminent men gave this twaddle the currency of 
public endorsement on the platform of the convention, 
and the little chorus of editorial “sisters, cousins, and 
aunts” is now in full blast, chanting this glorification 
of ignorance, even in old Massachusetts. One of the 
most useful acts of the convention was the appointment 
of a committee to gather reliable facts concerning the 
relations of the higher education to crime. 





OnE of the breezes of the Convention was the erup- 
tion of a little company of amateur lady “kindergart- 
ners ” upon the platform, and a running fire of question 
and answer, spiced with the inevitable “sauce” of the 
public female inspired with a mission to abolish the 
world that now is and bring in the world that is to be. 
No educator, worthy the name, doubts the value of 
the “new education” of which Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 


the leaders of the improved technical instruction are 
the commanding representatives. But in the enchanted 
realm of the kindergarten the “little learning ” of the 
crowd of girl kindergartners is emphatically “a danger- 
ous thing ;” dangerous to the little children who are the 
victims of their shallow experimenting, and only saved 
from becoming a serious danger by the absurdity of its 
pretentions. The new education goes all together. If 
the kindergarten cannot in some vital and economical 
way be made a part of national primary-school instruc- 
tion, it will subside into the region of private and per- 
sonal tutelage of exceptional groups of children. We 
believe that all there is in it of universal application, 
when lifted out of the narrowness of the German peas- 
ant-life, where it was cradled, can thus be appropriated. 
The trouble with the kindergartners is: first, that the 
majority of them are uneducated young women, with 
no knowledge of children and life, who have rushed upon 
it for a livelihood. They make it the most dreary 
mechanism in American schoolkeeping. A second 
class is composed of able and energetic women, who 
have been first awakened to the new education through 
the teachings of Froebel. Some of them are doing ad- 
mirable work ina quiet and thoughtful way. But others, 
with the intense narrowness and bigotry that is the 
bane of new converts, hold their gospel as a ‘ brand new’ 
revelation, inconsistent with everything now on the 
ground. Their fanaticism in pushing the superficial 
and formal features of the kindergarten is only equaled 
by their jealousy of each other and their ignorant de- 
nunciation of the people’s common schools. But, hap- 
pily, the natural method of instruction, for all grades 
of learners, can be trusted to make its way, spite of its 
incompetent advocates. The kindergarten has a hope- 
ful future, and its radical principal of following the lead 
of divine Providence in the schooling of the children is 
destined to gradually inform the whole realm of the 








such tremendous odds, the public school in Peausylvania, 


training of childhood in family, church, and school, 
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proportionate to his abilities and necessary 'preparation; his 
tenure of office is precarious; he has neither prerogative, nor 
honor, nor security. The depression of the teacher is the de- 
pression of the interest of education, which is the interest of 
humanity; the encouragement of the profession concerns the 
entire people. We believe that here a well-devised system of 
professional degrees will do great good; they satisfy the com- 
mon mind, and have done much for the other professions of 
medicine, law, and theology. These know their value. Give 
such degrees to us, and we shall enjoy similar benefits. 


(1) A system of professional degrees will make teachers 
prominent in society as a learned class. History proves this 
to have been true in the past, and that the great men of all 
civilized countries have recognized it. 

(2) A wise system of degrees, securing some privileges and 
emoluments, will prove a strong incentive in obtaining profes- 
sional qualification. Make the prizes of this profession valua- 
ble, and corresponding effort will be made to attain them. 

(3) A system of degrees for teachers will induce a more per- 
fect development of educational philosophy and of pedagogical 
practice. To the love which many teachers now have for 
their calling will be added the inspiration of ambition and the 
patience of investigation. The teacher’s profession is the basiz 
of all professions; but educational science is yet in its infancy, 
and our professional literature is comparatively meagre in 
quantity. Who will labor in this field if not the teacher ? 

(4) A system of degrees will soon remove or mitigate the 
evils depressing the profession; this is perhaps a corollary 
from previous propositions. 

The practical elements of this theme remain for discussion. 

1. What shall the degrees be ? Nothing seems so appropri- 
ate as Doctor and Master. Doctor, used from its derivation to 
signify teacher, was, up to the twelfth century, thus used, even 
in the universities. A title to be of full advantage must gratify 
the common mind, by containing the grace and mysticism of a 
foreign derivation; for this reason the title, Teacher, would 
have but little value; but that of Master, much. To separate 
our profession from others, the titles mentioned must be ac- 
companied by some word of appropriate signification, whose 
initial letter shall differ from that of any word now in use for 
such a purpose. Such a word is instruction or educution. 
Some might prefer pedagogy. Didactics is excluded. The 
normal schools of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Pennsyl- 
vania are the only schools in the United States that now give 
degrees. There is, however, no uniformity of action among 
these schools. This point was illustrated by naming the de- 
grees bestowed by the institutions mentioned. The speaker 
stated also that the normal department of the University of 
Missouri confers the degrees of Principal, Bachelor, and Mas- 
ter of Pedagogics. 

(2) What degrees shall be given, and who shall receive 
them? Let us divide the fraternity into three classes. The 
fresh graduates of normal schools, who might receive the title, 
Licentiate of Instruction (L. In.); the graduates of normal 
schools and colleges who have taught successfully say five 
years, and who hold important positions in schools for sec- 
ondary instruction, who might receive the degree, Master of 
Instruction (M. In.) The third class might be composed of 
prominent educators who hold positions in institutions for 
superior instruction in scientific and academical schools, col- 
leges, universities, normal and other professional schools; it 
would also include superintendents of large cities, and super- 
intendents of public instruction. These might receive the 
highest degree, —Doctor of Instruction (D. In.) 

(3) What privileges should a degree confer? Persons hold- 
ing a degree should be authorized to teach in their respective 
States, and, by courtesy, in other States, without subsequent 
examination. When they seek a higher degree, possibly an 
examination should be held. Ina number of States gradu- 
ates of normal schools now teach without further examination, 
or upon certain conditions of experience. This should be true 
of all States; the normal-school diploma should be a sufficient 
guarantee of qualification. 

(4) Who should grant professional degrees to teachers ? 
The faculties of normal schools founded by State authority 
should be competent to do so. There should exist uniformity 
in the different schools in the granting of degrees. It is no 
doubt well that superintendents of public instruction or their 
deputies, and county superintendents should form the 
faculties in the final examination. State committees, 
acting in unison under the general instruction of a na- 
tional committee, should grant the higher degrees al- 
ready indicated. The members of the profession should de- 
termine who shall be admitted to it. 


The discussion of this question of degrees for teachers seems 
opportune. The University of St. Andrews, Scotland, is en- 
gaged in an earnest effort to make teaching a learned profession. 
A chair of education has been established in the University of 
Edinburgh. The University of Cambridge has taken important 
steps toward the establishment of a similar professorship. 


Movements in a similar direction are making in France and 
Germany. In the United States initiatory steps have been 
taken by some of our colleges and universities, for the found- 
ing of chairs of pedagogy and didactics. 

In conclusion the speaker advocated the appointment by the 
normal section, of a committee which should consider the en- 
tire subject of professional degrees, and report thereon. 


Discussion. 


An animated discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

Professor Brooks, of the Millersville Normal School, of 
Pennsylvania, said that there had been a time in which he was 
in favor of degrees for teachers, but his enthusiasm was not 
now so great; he was doubtful in how far the conferring of de- 
grees might remove the difficulties and dangers of the profes- 
sion; he was, however, upon the whole, in favor of them. All 
arguments advanced for the giving of degrees in any profession 
hold here. Our normal schools did not, however, seem to be 
in a position to bestow degrees that would really confer honor, 
and inferior degrees would tend to degrade rather than to ele- 
vate. 

Professor Barringer, of Newark, N. J., said he desired to 
use all methods calculated to make entrance into the profes- 
sion easy and safe. It is hard to get rid of incompetent teach- 
ers. The question must be asked, How did they get into 
the profession ? We cannot be too particular about require- 
ments for entrance. 

Commissioner Eaton, at this point, called the attention of 
the section to the report of Dr. da Mott:, of Brazil, Minister 
of Public Instruction in that country, on the normal schools 
of the United States. The work, published in two volumes, 
contained an account of the location and economy of our nor- 
mal schools, together with courses of study, and copies of ex- 
amination-papers from the St. Louis and other normal schools. 
Mr. da Motta was anxious that his work should meet the ap- 
proval of American educators. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, stated that he had re- 
ceived a similar letter from the Brazilian Minister of Educa- 
tion, together with a copy of his book, with reference to whose 
value he desired the opinion of American normal workers. 
The original discussion being resumed, Dr. Mayo, of Spring- 
field, Mass., said that the value of degrees was in inverse pro- 
portion to the ease with which they were obtained. In his 
own profession nothing was easier to obtain than the title D.D. 
Teachers themselves are not free from blame for the present 
position of the profession. Comparatively few attend meetings 
of this kind; they do not defend their own system. A new 
educational system has developed itself in the last twenty 
years, of which many persons are ignorant; out of their igno- 
rance grows opposition to the schools, Let the teachers prop- 
erly represent their profession, and they will convince these 
people. 

Miss Grace C. Bibb, of the University of Missouri, spoke of 
the degrees conferred in the Normal department of that insti- 
tution, and explained that three degrees were contemplated in 
the courses of instruction: an elementary degree, given upon 
completion of a two years’ course, designed to prepare for the 
common schools of the State; a degree given as supplementary 
to a full academic course, and now involving a year of profes- 
sional training in addition to the work required for the degree 
in one of the four academic courses of science, arts, letters, or 
philosophy. A third, of extremely difficult acquisition, very 
rarely bestowed, and implying extraordinary scholarship and 
ability. These degrees are respectively Principal, Bachelor, 
Master in Pedagogics,—as stated by the essayist. 

Prof. John Mickleborough, principal of the Cincinnati Nor- 
mal School, said it was not evident to his mind that the mere 
conferring of degrees would, as had been suggested, add to the 
length of the teacher’s tenure of office; this benefit, as well as 
others hoped for, could only follow the giving of degrees worthy 
to be honored. If degrees are given, they must mean some- 
thing. . 

Professor Phelps, president of the section, said that in his 
opinion an adjustment of all these vexed questions would be 
reached with the progress of the profession. 

Mr. T. Marcellus Marshall, of West Virginia, said that this, 
like most other questions, might easily be carried to extremes; 
in avoiding Scylla, we fall into Charybdis. While there are 
innumerable applicants for positions in cities, in many country 
places the teacher has to be sought. Many of those teachers 
securing positions do not do satisfactory work,—there are many 
evils to be remedigd. There is danger from too many Normal 
schools as well as from too few; from too high a standard as 
well as from one too low. We need a deeper professional 
training, rather than wider literary culture. The belief of the 
speaker was that professional degrees will aid in bringing about 
proper professional zeal. West Virginia, in addition to the 
States named, confers the degree of Normal Graduate, but this 
is not considered of much importance. Persons can teach 
well in the primary schools when professionally trained for it 
by experience or normal drill, without possessing the literary 
qualifications necessary for the degree of A.M., or even of 





A.B., and it is folly to expect that any large number of our 
primary teachers can possess these acquirements. The speaker 





then went on to suggest the degrees which might with propri- 
ety be given in recognition of superior qualifications. 


Committee on Formation of Officers. 


The discussion of the paper being closed, the president an- 
nounced as the committee on the nomination of officers, Pro- 
fessor Brooks, president of the Millersville Normal School; 
J. C. Gilchrist, president of the State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, Ia.; and Miss Grace C, Bibb, professor of Pedagogics in 
the University of Missouri. 

The section then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY.—WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 


The section being called to order, the president stated that 
the absence of several persons who had promised to present 
papers had rendered necessary a change in the programme, 
and that the business of the afternoon would be the reading 
and discussion of the paper of Prof. McLouth, of the State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. Of this address the follow- 
ing is an abstract. 


Prof. Lewis McLouth’s Paper. 


There is a science underlying every art, and for its perfect 
practice there must be two kinds of knowledge : a knowledge 
of processes and a knowledge of the principles underlying and 
controlling them. For all those higher callings which we de- 
nominate professions, there is necessary a general and a special 
preparation,—the general development and discipline of power 
for the sake of character, and the special preparation calcu- 
lated to give skill in the particular art to be cultivated. This 
special preparation has been given in the past by apprentice- 
ship under special masters of the different arts, but more re- 
cently in professional and technical schools. 

When the educational tide-wave runs high normal schools are 
established often without a clear understanding of their pur- 
poses; when business reverses overtake the community, the 
normal schools do not escape; their nondescript function, and 
the uncertain ground on which they stand, have generally 
made them, among public educational institutions, the first to 
receive attack. Such has been the opposition that some have 
been closed, many have been crippled, and the usefulness of 
all has been seriously interfered with. Ignoring those actu- 
ated by parsimony, the opponents of normal schools may be 
divided into two classes: those who deny or ignore a science of 
teaching, and those who, while they believe in the need of 
special professional training, do not believe the normal schools 
are doing so exclusively professional work as they should do, 
—the kind of work, in short, for which they were established. 
This class looking over normal-school courses of study and 
finding at most not more than ten per cent. of their work such 
as bears directly upon the special training of teachers, while 
the other nine-tenths are directed toward general academical 
instruction, fail vw see sufficient distinction between normal 
schools and good high schools or academies to justify the ex- 
istence of the former. These men are not so much enemies to 
normal schools as to the normal schools. 

The Michigan State Normal School has been in operation 
about twenty-five years, and has felt the opposition of both 
classes of critics. The opposition to the school, though not 
such as to threaten its destruction, yet led the State Board of 
Education, eighteen months ago, to inquire whether consider- 
able changes in the course of study were not desirable. They 
appointed a committee of their own number to study the sub- 
ject ; the members of the faculty were asked to give their 
views; the chief educational men of the State, as well as many 
from other States, were consulted; elaborate discussions were 
in some cases presented, and the views of our best teachers 
were obtained. The opinions pointed in one direction. Asa 
consequence the committee reported in favor of making the 
work more distinctively professional, and their recommenda- 
tion introduced a new departure. The following extracts 
from the report of the committee were given: 


“The committee recommended, Ist. Enlarging the School 
of Observation and Practice so as to constitute a graded school, 
representing all the departments of our best schools, including 
the high school, and that students applying for admission to 
the normal school deficient in academic preparation be allowed 
to make such preparation in this school of observation and 
practice. 

‘2d. This school of observation and practice to be under the 
supervision of the principal of that school, with two skilled 
assistants, but the teaching to be done by normal students un- 
der the direction and inspection of the repective professors of 
the normal school. 

“*3d. To establish in the normal-school proper three courses 
of study of one year each, — the common-school course, the 
higher English course, and the language course, —for fitting 
teachers respectively for the lower and higher grades of our 
common and graded schools. 

‘t4th. Aside from general reviews in connection with the 
govtesional instruction, the normal-school proper is to be con- 

ned to professional work.’’ 


By this plan there is an entire separation -of academic and 
professional work, and the work of general instruction is dele- 
gated to the normal pupil-teachers under suitable supervision. 
A committee was appointed to draw up a course of study in 
accordance with these requirements. The lecturer then pro- 
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ceeded ai considerable length to set forth the actual work now 
done in the school, giving the courses of study and the methods 
pursued, in their different departments, by the professors. 
This course is found elaborated in the last report of the school, 
and may be omitted here. 

Professor McLouth stated that the success of their pupil- 
teachers had been marked, and had so approved itself to the 
people that many children had been withdrawn from other 
schools to be placed in this. Pupil-teaching is worthless un- 
jess constantly and carefully supervised, but with supervision 
is profitable in all grades to the child taught, and of immense 
value tothe pupil-teacher. The speaker then went on to illus- 
trate the method of supervision, and of preparation employed 
in the school. 

In conclusion, he expressed his belief that if the normal 
schools of the country were to be placed on a sure foundation 
it must be done through their adherence to strictly professional 
“ws Discussion. 

In the discussion upon the paper several members of the 
section participated, Professor Hewitt of Illinois, Professor 
Gilebrist of Iowa, Professor Brooks of Pennsylvania, Miss 
Bibb of Missouri, Mr. Marshall of West Virginia, Professor 
Phelps, president of the section, and others. Opinion seemed 
to be divided as to the desirability of excluding academic in- 
struction from normal schools, 

Election of Officers. 

The committee on nominations announced the following 
names: President, J.C. Gilchrist, of Iowa; Vice-President, 
Edwin C. Hewitt, of Illinois; Secretary, George W. Fetter, of 
Pennsylvania. 

These officers having been elected, the section adjourned. 

In consequence of the meeting of the General Association at 
the Exposition Building, no session of the section was held on 
Thursday. 





DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


FIRST DAY.—TvuEspay, JuLy 29, 


The Department of Higher Instruction met in the laboratory 
of the Girl’s Normal School building. 

A brief and highly suggestive opening address was delivered 
by Eli T. Tappen, LL.D., professor of Mathematics in Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, president of the department. 


Prof. Adams’s Paper: College Dormitories. 

A paper on ‘‘ College Dormitories,’’ prepared by Charles K. 
Adams, LL.D., professor of History in the University of Mich- 
igan, at Ann Arbor, Mich., was read by the president, in the 
unavoidable absence of the essayist. The influence of college 
dormitories on our system of education may be considered 
from two points of view. First, their effect on our colleges as 
corporations; and, second, on students as individuals. Presi- 
dent Eliot remarked, some years ago, that dormitories were 
simply an imperative necessity, and it may be urged they are, 
in some sense, at least, an element of power. Dormitories 
furnish an efficient means of appeal in behalf of colleges. 

Another consideration is that the buildings help to impress 
the imagination of the people. The life of a student who oc- 
cupies a room in the college building is more identified with 
the interests of the college. Our colleges are dependent, in a 
large measure, on the good-will of their alumni. If dormi- 
tories tend to strengthen a love for a collegiate life, their influ- 
ence should not be despised or overlooked. The fact is un- 
questionable that our students are different from those of 
Germany. 

All worthy acts done by our students are done by them act- 
ing individually, while all unworthy ones are done by them 
acting collectively. A college is not a republic, and cannot be 
one, It is not a monopoly, as no student is obliged to attend 
a college. 

The large association of students in dormitories doubtless 
leads to lawlessness, In 1852, when Dr. Henry T. Tappan came 
to the University of Michigan as its president, a considerable 
portion of the students occupied dormitories. The authorities 
of the university were under the necessity of devoting a con- 
siderable portion of their time to the insignificant details of 
petty but annoying violations of order. The dormitories were 
devoted to other uses, and the students were distributed 
among the various private families of the city. The change, 
according to universal opinion, has been favorable alike to 
good order and good scholarship. 

The paper was discussed by President Hayes of Washington 
College, Pa.; President Moss of Indiana ; Dr. Jeffers of Wil- 
mington, Pa.; Professor James of the Normal School, IIl.; 
and President Pickard of Iowa. ‘ 


SECOND DAY.—Wepnespay, Juty 30. 
Prof. March’s Paper: Orthography in High Schools 
and Colleges. 
Dr. Francis A. March, professor of English and Compara- 
tive Philology in Lafayette College, read an essay with the 
above title, an outline of which is subjoined, 








Orthography is nowhere in a more embarrassing position 
than in our high schools and colleges. Collegians do not al- 
ways know as much about spelling as they are supposed to 
know. The art is not to be acquired in mature years. The 
120,000 spelling problems contained in the English language, 
if not mastered before that period of life, will never be ac- 
quired. The individual vocabulary, however, is usually lim- 
ited to 3,000 or 4,000 words, and a grown man is a good speller 
if he has mastered these. Habitual mistakes may be detected 
and corrected by the present system of marking errors, but or- 
thography as a science is worthy of more extended study. Like 
sounds ought to have like signs, and vice versa. No nation 
has ever made any near approach to a perfect alphabet. The 
Anglo-Saxon was reduced to writing in Roman letters by the 
missionaries, who converted the people to Christianity and 
gave them a pretty good alphabet. The letters were used 
in their Roman values, or nearly so, and new characters were 
added for the sounds of a in ‘ fat,’ th in ‘their,’ th in ‘thine.’ 
and w. After the Norman conquest, chaos came again with 
Anglo-Saxon, orrather English spelling. A change followed in 
the whole gamut, so to speak, of the vowel-sounds, The close 
vowels changed under the accent into diphthongs by taking an 
a-sound before them. The old i, as in ‘ machine,’ has thus 
changed to ai, as in ‘mine’; u, as in rule, has given rise to 
au, as in ‘house.’ 

The open and mixed vowels have become closer,—a as in 
‘far’ changing to a (i.e., e) in ‘fate’ or ‘small,’ or too in 
‘home.’ The people have long since ceased to feel any neces- 
sity for keeping sounds and signs together. Changes go on 
without any record in the writing. Etymologists slip in now 
silent letters, on the ground of imaginary derivations; old 
monsters fructify in the popular fancy, propagate themselves 
in the congenial environment, and altogether we have attained 
the worst alphabetical spelling in the world. We use a, e, i, 0, 
u, ory with delightful impartiality,—‘ friar,’ ‘ speaker,’ ‘ nadir,’ 
‘actor,’ ‘sulphur,’ ‘ zephyr,’ run from our pens with equal ease. 
There are ten thousand words containing this puzzle, and no 
man has ever mastered them all. 

Right Hon. Robert Lowe once challenged the House of Com- 
mons that not half a dozen members could spell ‘ unparalleled’ 
off-hand. The study of the science of orthography on scien- 
tific principles includes a reasonable judgment in favor of 
amending our spelling, which should be rendered simple, reg- 
ular, and reasonable. 


THIRD DAY.—Tuourspbay, JULY 31. 
Election of Officers. 


The department held a brief session only in the Gymnasium, 
at which the principal business was the election of the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President—E. T. Tappan, of 
Kenyon College, Ohio; Vice-President— President Moss, of 
the Indiana University; Secretary, Professor Baerman. 

Adjourned. 


—~oo——- 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST DAY.—TvuEspAy, JULY 29. 

The Department of Industrial Instruction of the twenty-first 
meeting of the National Educational Association met on Tues- 
day, July 29, at 3 p.m., in the gymnasium of the Normal 
School, and organized for business. 

In the absence of the chairman, J. D. Runkle, of Boston, 
Mass., Prof. L. 8S. Thompson, of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., vice president, presided. 

On motion of Prof. Alex. Hogg, professor of Mathematics in 
the Agricultural College, Texas, H. B. Whittington, principal 
of public schoo] in the twenty-sixth ward, Philadelphia, was 
elected secretary. 

The inaugural address was then delivered by the chairman, 
L. 8. Thompson,— subject, ‘‘ Educated Labor,””—in which the 
speaker set forth the necessity of skilled labor, and the part 
our schools are destined to take in helping to solve the great 
question of the day,—‘‘ Labor.” 


Supt. Newell’s Paper. 


This was followed by a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Beginning of 
Industrial Instruction,’ by the Hon. M. A. Newell, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md., of which 
the following is an abstract: 

The speaker in his exordium gave a graphic description of 
the schools under the ‘‘ Old Lancasterian System,”’ and showed 
how delineating the letters of the alphabet in the sand has de- 
veloped the present varied apparatus used in the schools, and 
that the penny a week paid for their support has been com- 
pounding until it has swelled into the millions now expended 
in maintaining the public schools of the country, and then con- 
tinued as follows: 

What, then, devolves upon us that we may make a beginning 
of industrial education possible? We must prepare the soil, 
and we must sow the seed. The soil is public sentiment. It 
is part of the price we pay for liberty, that nothing can grow 
among us unless it is supported by the life-giving and life-sus- 


taining power of public opinion. Looking to the history of 
common-school education, we can recognize three distinct 
steps in the march of public opinion, and we may expect to 
make the very same steps on Our way to a universal system of 
manual education. 

First. The recognition of the necessity of universal element- 
ary education. Not the utility merely, nor the advantage, nor 
the propriety, but the absolute necessity of educating the in- 
tellect of those who are to be the rulers of the republic, 

Second. The conviction that private and individual efforts 
are totally inadequate to the work of universal education. 

Third. The acknowledgment that the public money may 

rightfully be used for this purpose, and that under certain cir- 
cumstances it becomes a duty so to use it. Industrial educa- 
tion cannot have a beginning until the same propositions are 
admitted with reference to it. The education of the hand 
must be recognized to be just as necessary as the education of 
the head. 
When this is once accepted, the other propositions, —the inad- 
equacy of individual efforts and the right and duty of the peo- 
ple in their collective capacity to do what the individual has 
failed to do,—will soon become apparent. It does not come 
within the scope of this paper to argue any of these points in 
detail. My purpose is principally to indicate the parallelism 
that may be traced between intellectual education, as it began 
to qxist for the masses half a century ago, and manual educa- 
tion which, except in the minds of a few thinking men, can 
hardly be said to have as yet had a beginning, and from this 
analogy to derive instruction and encouragement. The urgent 
necessity of manual education has not yet been fully admitted, 
and yet every valid argument in favor of educating the head, 
at the public expense, may be urged with equal force in behalf 
of the education of the hand. Is it necessary for every free 
citizen to know how to vote. Itis equally necessary for him 
to know how to earn his living. Is ignorance dangerous to the 
Commonwealth? Equally dangerous is idleness. 

Every objection which has been made against manual edu- 
cation has already been urged against intellectual education, 
and has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

“It is not the duty of the State; it is the prerogative of the 
parent: it is impracticable; it is too expensive; it is wrong to 
take one man’s money to educate another man’s child; it is 
communistic in theory; it will lead to other and more objec- 
tionable communistic doctrines and practices.’”’ All this has 
been said of intellectual education,.and has been disproved 
by the logic of events. The same has been said, or may be said, 
in opposition to manual education, and can only be effectually 
disproved by the same logic. Arguments are worthless when 
they are opposed by facts. 

What is required is a system of manual training which shall 
be at once cheap, efficient, and applicable on a large scale. 
Such a scheme cannot be evolved from one’s inner conscious- 
ness; it cannot be reasoned out from first principles. But if 
it cannot be thought out, it may be worked out by the old- 
fashioned rule, known in obsolete arithmetics as “‘ trial and 
error.”’ It is said that Russia has already solved the problem. 
As regards efficiency, it may be granted; as regards cheapness 
and adaptation to large numbers, I am doubtful. But if it has 
been done, let us have a working model in each of our two 
largest cities; not as a perfect pattern, but a pattern to be per- 
fected,—an experimental model, to be enlarged, altered, im- 
proved, reformed, as experience shall suggest. By wiom 
should this model be set up, and set agoing? The natural 
answer would be, by the public-school authorities. We should 
certainly strive to obtain their codperation, but it would be 
long waiting for them to make the beginning. 

In conclusion, what is the duty of the hour? What can 
practical teachers and directors of educational affairs do to aid 
in this beginning of industrial education ? 

First. We can aid in the dissemination of sound, theoretical 
views on this subject, using the newspaper and periodical press 
as our instruments. 

Second. We can insist that drawing (which holds the same 
place in industrial as reading does in intellectual education) 
shall be efficiently taught in every school and in every grade. 
Third. Those forms of practical work which can be intro- 
duced into our present schools without causing confusion 
should be encouraged. It is hard to find work of this kind for 
boys. Probably some kind of wood-cutting might be done as 
a home exercise instead of the burdensome and useless mem- 
ory-tasks. But girls can be taught to sew, darn, knit, patch, 
cut and fit, in a series of practical lessons as closely graded as 
the lessons in a series of reading-books. 

Lastly, we may be able to aid in establishing, in one or more 
cities where the means can be procured by private subscrip- 
tions, a workshop after the Russian model, which, for indus- 
trial training, shall be to the graduate of the elementary school 
what the high school or college now is for intellectual training. 
All this being accomplished, we may not have made a real 
beginning of manual education, for that cannot be achieved 
without a long and hard-fought battle; but we shall have made 
a reconnoisance in force, which will reveal the strength of the 
enemy’s position, and show,us where to plant our guos and 





how to marshal our forces. 
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Discussion. 
President White, of Purdue University, Indiana, opened the 
discussion as follows: 
The suggestive paper to which we have listened presents 
hopefully the possibilities of an industrial system of education. 
It wisely omits the advocacy of any special method of its de- 
velopment. Itis perhaps enough to say that when there is an 
intelligent demand for industrial training, it will be met. We 
have now only the beginning of such a demand, and it is too 
early to do more than outline the coming system. The Amer- 
ican people are awakening to the fact that skilled labor is com- 
peting for the markets of the world, and that American labor 
must increase its skill or retire from the contest. We are be- 
ginning to realize the decay of the apprenticeship system, and 
to see that technical and trade schools are an industrial neces- 
sity; that the means of acquiring technical knowledge and 
skill must be put within easy reach of the American laborer. 

How can this be done? The paper suggests that the ele- 
ments of needed industrial training can be given in the public 
schools; that the course of study should include industrial 
drawing, which underlies all mechanical art, and instruction in 
such arts as are of general interest, as sewing and cooking. 
While I heartily approve of this position, may I venture the 
opinion that only the elements of industrial training can be 
given in the public school. Its comprehensive function is to 
provide a general preparation for all pursuits, and, asa rule, it 
cannot furnish special training for given pursuits. In homoge- 
neous communities the elements of a common occupation may 
be easily taught. In the country the course of study may in- 
clude the elements of agriculture and horticulture. But all this 
will come far short of what American industry demands. 

What is needed is an efficient system of industrial training 
to supplement the public school, and the indications of growth 
in this direction are evident. In Europe nearly every line of 
industry has its special schools. The higher technical institu- 


tions are often directed and maintained by government, and | animals, which were readily recognized by the audience, after 
art and trade-schools are often supported by municipalities. | which he took a cake of clay and by slicing it with a wire in 


Most of the schools which teach industrial arts and trades are, | different directions produced all the regular solids, showing 
I see no rea-| that the octohedron was the seed or core of the cube. 


however, supported by societies or individuals. 
son why there may not bea similar development of industrial 


schools in this country. A beginning has been made in the in- female head on the blackboard, and while doing this the pro- 


dustrial colleges founded by Congress, and in the few technical fessor exemplified the necessity of maintaining the natural 
Business| proportions and leaving the details until the last, giving full 


directions for manipulating the clay, stating that any good 
These technical and trade-schools will increase with | potter’s clay would answer the purpose. 


schools established by the bequests of individuals. 
colleges, schools of telegraphy, ete., are in nearly all business 
centers. 
the demand, and it will not take many years to establish and 
equip an efficient system of industrial training. 


I have little expectation that the workshop will ever have an | Convention, which will be issued in about three months, and 
important place in the public school, but I do expect to see|can be procured by applying to W. D. Henkle, Salem, O., sec- 
public instruction have a more direct relation to industry. | Tetary of the Association. 


When industrial schools come, it will be easy to adiust the 
public school to the supplementary system. 


moted by the adoption of half-time courses of study, running 
parallel with the present full courses. Such narrow courses 
would permit pupils to spend one-half of each day in the public 
school, and the other half in the trade school, or in the work- 
shop or in some other employment. Many children must work 
a part of the time while they are obtaining an education, or 
they must give up school. When a popular demand for these 
readjustments of the public school comes, there will be found 
an easy way to make them. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to utter a protest against that ad- 
vocacy of technical training which disparages and denies the 
industrial value of general education. There was not a word 
of this folly in the paper. The productive power of intelli- 
gence has long been well attested. The inquiry made by Hor- 
ace Mann, and more recently repeated by Commissioner Eaton, 
furnished conclusive evidence on this point, and all the great 
world expositions have been impressive proofs of the truth 
that ‘the hand is another hand when guided by an intelligent 
mind.” The public school has done and is doing more to pro- 
mote industry than any mere industrial training can ever ac- 
complish. School instruction needs to be supplemented (not 
supplanted or subverted), by industrial training. 


The discussion was continued by J. Ormond Wilson, of 
Washington, D. C., who took the ground that manual instruc- 
tion should be incorporated in all our common schools, and 
that mental and manual culture should always go together. 


This gentleman was followed by H. B. Whittington, of Phil- 
adelphia, who gave a brief history of the plan and organization 
of the ‘‘ Society de Patronage des Apprentis, of Grenoble, 
France,” and explained how this institution might be modi- 
fied so as to make it practicable in America in connection with 
our common schools. 


Mr. Shelby, of York, Pa., then made a few remarks, and in- 
troduced John Hitz, of Washington, D. C., Consul-General of 
Switzerland, who read an able paper on the plan and organiza- 
tion of ‘‘ A Home for Boys and Girls,’’ in Kent, Eng., in which 
he showed how successfully the education of the eye and hand 
had been pursued in connection with mental culture. 


I have long held| the paper of Prof. Alex. Hogg was postponed until the follow- 
that the interests of both education and industry would be pro- ing day, and was read before the General Association. 


pointed the following committee on nomination for officers, to 
report the following day: Prof. Alex. Hogg, of Texas, E. A. 
Spring of New Jersey, and Frank Aborne of Cleaveland, O. 


SECOND DAY. — WrepnespbAy, JuLY 30. 


The department met at 3 p. m., with a large audience in at- 
tendance. Prof. E. A. Spring, of PerthAmboy, N. J., was intro- 
duced, and gave an interesting and instructive talk on mod- 
eling in clay, illustrated by working and modeling in the pres- 
ence of the department. The professor prefaced his lecture 
with the following remarks: 

In beginning clay-work in our present schools it would be 
well to start with very small quantities, each scholar having 
the same form, and at once give habits of neatness and pre- 
cision of touch. Many interesting and instructive exercises in 
geometry can be done by a few careful touches of the fingers 
to shapes of clay not much larger than beans. By this means 
the nature of the material and certain properties of matter 
generally can become a part of each one’s knowledge,—and by 
this means some of the dullest pages of our text-books will 
become illuminated with pleasant associations. One of my 
pupils, after fifteen minutes on a certain exercise, exclaimed: 
‘Well, I never could understand cube-root before, though I 
have been several times over that part of the arithmetic.” 
There is more than one bridge the keystone of which might 
be easily made of clay. The enthusiasm and delight that is 
very common, and the ‘intense application to the work in al- 
most every case, even the by babies, are natural indications of 
the hold it takes upon the mind,—and of the wisdom of using 
such strong instructive tendencies in education. 

The exercises were commenced by passing around for the 
inspection of the audience a number of photographic designs, 
and he had on his table several specimens of natural fruit and 
a number of cakes of clay, ready for making. The professor 
then rapidly and skillfully moulded with his hands a group of 


The next exercise was the modeling of a large medallion 


A full and complete report of this interesting exercise will 
be found in the published report of the proceedings of the 


The entire session having been occupied by Professor Spring, 


The committee on nomination made the following report 
which was on motion adopted. Officers to serve for the ensu- 


ing year: President — Hon. E. E. White, LL.D., president of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; Vice-President, — Prof. 
Alex. Hogg, College Station, Texas; Secretary — H. B. Whit- 
tington, 13820 Jackson street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

On motion, adjourned. 


[The proceedings of the Elementary Department and the 
Spelling Reform Department we must defer till the next num- 
ber of THz JOURNAL, |] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


First PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. By Joseph 
Alden, D.D., LL.D., principal of the Albany State Normal 
School, and author of The Science of Government, Elements 
of Intellectual Philosophy, ete. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, 
Bardeen & Co. Price 75 cents. 


The importance of the study of the principles of political 
economy can hardly be overestimated by our American pupils; 
and the public school is the place where the elementary prin- 
ciples should be taught, and Mr. Alden has done good service 
in preparing this admirable manual. It presents clearly the 
fundamental ideas of this science, and is admirably arranged 
for the purposes of a treatise to be used in the common and 
higher schools of the country. Opening with a chapter on the 
items of wealth, origin of wealth, and original measure of value, 
it discusses the questions of finance and industry in all the re- 
lations of business and government. 








PRACTICAL Puysics: Molecular Physics and Sound. By 

Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S.S., L. and E., professor of 
Physics in the Royal School of Mines, London, Eng. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. For sale by Lockwood & Brooks 
Boston. Price 60 cents. ‘ 


This practical handbook includes molecular physics, waves, 
sound, light, and heat, and is designed and happily adapted for 
the use of teachers and students who wish to get correct 
knowledge of the important topics treated. The illustrations 
are excellent, and the appendix contains valuable suggestions 
and instructions. Teachers of the sciences should buy this 


VERMONT TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association was held at Woodstock, Aug. 5, 6,and 7. The ex- 
ercises began on Tuesday evening, in the Town Hall, with a 
crowded house. 

In the absence of the president of the Association, H. T. 
Fuller, principal of St. Johnsbury Academy (now abroad on a 
European tour), Vice-President Hulbert presided. 

The session was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Frost, 
of the Methodist church. The Hon. James Barrett, one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Vermont, made the ad- 
dress of welcome in eloquent terms, tendering the hospi- 
talities of the homes of Woodstock; and, among other good 
things, he said: ‘“‘I spend no time in repeating the common 
aphorisms and platitudes as to the relations of education to a 
popular form of government like our own. Your business is 
with the individual pupil as a member of your school. Your 
duty is to him or to her. In addition to this is your account- 
ability to the community for the character and quality of those 
who, from your hands, become its successive members, bearing 
all the varied relations of domestic, social, and civil life, and 
acting their various parts according as you have trained and 
qualified them therefor. As this association of teachers and 
this meeting profess to be in furtherance of the best means of 
giving instruction in our schools and colleges, in behalf of the 
people of Woodstock, always interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, I bid you a hearty welcome to the hospitality of our 
humble homes. The interests in which you come and profess 
to serve, prompt the welcome and engage our sympathies, 
May God speed us all in the wise use of this occasion for the 
attainments of the best results!’’ 

President Hulbert, of Middlebury College, made a brief 
response, 

‘* Wisdom Better than Strength.’”’ 

The address of the evening was delivered by President Hul- 
bert, who said he was so much in the habit of using a text that 
he should ask indulgence in the use of one on this occasion. 
His theme was, ‘‘ Wisdom is Better than Strength,’’ which he 
discussed in a thoughtful, able, and eloquent manner. In 
closing, Mr. Hulbert said: I have engaged your attention, 
ladies and gentlemen of the Association, on this theme in 
order to reassure your minds concerning the excellence, dig- 
nity, and solemnity of your work. Your vocation is to affirm 
the superiority of spiritual wisdom over material power. You 
deal with the unseen and the immortal. You lay hands upon 
that harp, the human spirit, and awaken those tones, those 
living tones, that stay forever in the strings. If you prosecute 
your service with due solemnity, you do it forecasting the fu- 
ture of your pupils. In comparison with the treasures you 
seek to store up in the vaults of your pupils’ minds, no mention 
is to be made of barbaric pearl and gold. As you prosecute 
your work, shut away as it is into solitude with God, weighed 
down with a sense of the time outlasting the results of your 
labor, you are often astonished at the apathy disclosed by the 
outside world toward you and your vocation. You cannot un- 
derstand how it can beso entranced with the glare of the great, 
round dollar as to leave you to toil on so poorly equipped in a 
hundred ways in facilities for your work. You are not so much 
disheartened because the world, in the severity of its economy, 
reduces your compensation to the smallest possible allowance, 
but becauseits worship of mammon is so devout as to withhold 
from you the conditions of your greatest success, Your 
school-building may be inadequate; its surroundings barren 
and offensive; your apparatus entirely wanting, or miserably 
meagre; your pupils only partially supplied with books; and 
you may feel day after day, in these forms of pinching econ- 
omy, the icy breath of the god mammon. All your buds of 
promise wither in your hands, and the question comes, ‘‘ How 
can I advance?” The peril is that you may get soured, and 
thus wholly unfitted for your work. 


SreconD Day.—WEDNESDAY, Ava. 6. 


The second day’s session of the Association was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Mr.Hicks, of the Congrgeational Church. 

By vote of the Association, the president was instructed to 
nominate committees. 
The following committees were announced: On Nominations 
—A. E. Leavenworth, C. E. Putney, C. C. Boynton; Resolu- 
tions —J. 8. Cilley, Miss Ethel P. Sherman, W. A. Deering; 
Executive Committee— J. E. Goodrich, J. S. Spaulding, M. 
Perkins; On Time and Place of Next Meeting —E. Conant, 
David Turner, E. H. Baxter; On Journal of Education—J. 8. 
Cilley, and C. C. Boynton. 


Methods of Classical Instruction. 
Professor Putney, of St. Johnsbury Academy, gave a valu- 
able and practical address on this topic, illustrating his re- 
marks by frequent reference to his school-room experiences. 
He would give beginners the best teachers at the outset. They 
can better afford second and third-rate instruction further on, 








This closed the discussion, and on motion the chairman ap- 


entire series of hand-books. 





and especially would have them begin at once to put English 
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into Latin, He would furthermore let the pupil be taught to 
put his thoughts into Latin, to think in Latin if that is the 


language in hand. 

The following were the main points pertaining to the mas- 
tery of the “forms of the language ’’ and work which should 
be regarded as collateral with it. A few forms of nouns 
should be first well learned; next a few verbal forms. The 
course often pursued of devoting considerable time and space 
to the declension of nouns, and following this with adjective- 
forms, and somewhat later introducing the verbal forms in the 
various moods and tenses connectedly, was strongly denounced 
as being unnatural and likely to confuse the student. 

As soon as the pupil has learned enough forms to enable 
him to do so he should be taught and encouraged to think and 
express his thoughts by means of these forms. Suggestions 
were here made how this could be done with interest and pro- 
fit. This exercise was, recommended as of very great import- 
ance, and as one which should be continued as other forms of 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., are gradually introduced; thus 
the student is able to use the forms he is daily acquiring as 
vehicles for his own thoughts; freshness and interest are 
thereby imparted to his work. 

To secure thoroughness in his work the student should be 
required to write much during the preparation of his lesson, 
and the same should be written on the board at the time of 
the recitation; the teacher should often lead the class in a con- 
cert exercise, and then require the class to repeat the exercise 
without being led. 

To prevent the student’s losing what he has acquired, daily 
and weekly reviews should be insisted on ; besides these re- 
views let the teacher call upon the student frequently, daily if 
possible, for various portions of the the entire work gone over, 
thus inducing him to train his memory to retain what he com- 
mits to it not for a day or week only but permanently. 

The teacher should require the pupil to associate with each 
form the grammatical property or relation which it indicates 
until these forms and their use are entirely familiar. 

As soon as the student takes up connected translation let 
the teacher frequently give him English sentences which can 
be translated by using the stems which he finds on the pages 
he is reading; in this way the student must readily become 
familiar with the peculiar idioms and constructions with which 
he meets. 


The Best Method in Latin and Greek Syntaz. 


Prof. H. R. Greene, of Worcester, Mass., continued the discussion as 
follows: 

The human mind is always and everywhere the same. The methods of 
thought are consequently always and everywhere the same. Hence the 
underlying philosophy of all language is the same in all tongues and in all 
time. The principles therefore of grammatical combination are the same, 
and when learned in one language, are really learned for all languages. 

It is evident, then, that the pupil may learn the principles of Greek 
and Latin syntax, in English. This, then, he should do, for at least two 
reasons. Firat, this is the best possible method of mastering the syntac- 
tical construction of the English. English analysis is really true and valua- 
ble only as it is an illustration of the principles of English syntax. Second, 
the principles of grammatical combination once learned in English, the 
pupil is ready to enter at once, and with success, upon the study of the 
syntax of classical tongues, because all there is for him to do is to apply 
these universal principles already mastered to the language in hand. 

Now and then in our language are certain generic forms, which may be 
classified as ‘ word-forms,’ ‘ phrase-forms,’ and ‘clause-forms,’ in some 
one of which, as a fixed organic structure of language, thought is always 
embodied. Now these generic forms, or moulds of thought, are the same, 
substantially, in organic form and structure in all languages. In these 
organic, verbal structures, all thought, whether ancient or modern, finds 
its constant expression. 

The first thing, then, for the pupil to do, when he has mastered the ety- 
mology of his English grammar, is to study these three generic forms of 
thought-expression in English,—their character, varieties, and the various 
modifications they may assume. This done, he has accomplished two 
most important ends. He has obtained a clear conception of the syntac- 
tical structure of the English, and, moreover, the philosophy of verbal com- 
bination generally ; hence, he will now enter upon the study of any new 
language with immense advantage. Thus, the mastery of the syntax in 
his Latin and his Greek will be accomplished with ease and pleasure, and 
in a tithe of the time usually required. 

The methods now in vogue always give the pupil the false impression 
that every language has methods of syntactical structure peculiar to itself; 
and thus, consequently, with each new tongue, all the principles of syntax 
must be learned de novo. Thus the pupil traverses the same road again 
and again without knowing the fact, or, indeed, so much as dreaming that 
there is anything in common between the old path and the new. He 
seems to look upon the syntax of each new language asa field of investiga- 
tion entirely new, and, what is worse, he leaves the study under the same 
false impression. All this is exceedingly unfortunate, and may be, and 
should be, avoided. 

When, now, the pupil has mastered, in all their forms and modifica- 
tions, the generic organic forms of expression, he should learn the various 
elements of thought. Language has an inner as well as an outer side. 
This inner or thought side is the same in all tongues. Men communicate 
with one another always and everywhere by the help of about thirty ele- 
ments of thought. These, the pupil should now master. I mean this: 
take the following expression, ‘‘He is rich in resources.” 

The expression, “ in resources” denotes what the Greek grammars call 
specification or limitation. Now the pupil should learn in English what 
Specification is. It may assume many forms of outward expression. The 
pupil must learn to detect it in any dress. Thus the following phases in 
italics are all the elements of specification: A boy in years ; hard of heart ; 
well informed as regards this; a foreigner, to all appearance; the law 
holds true of all liquids ; he is skillful in whatever pertains to his calling. 
Thus in whatever form of lingual dress the element appears, the pupil 
must be able to detect it in English. He is then qualified to detect its 





presence in his Latin, or his Greek, or his French, or German, and conse- 
quently to fix at once its form of expression in these languages. 

The main point is ¢his : Let the pupil master in his English all the logical 
elements of language, as Time, Place, Cause, Author and Agent, Purpose, 
Reason, Material Supply, Means, Measure of Difference, Specification, 
Condition, etc., in whatever forms they may appearin English, and then 
he has only to apply his knowledge to the Latin and the Greek to learn 
the syntax of the same. 

Our classical students are constantly called upon to discuss and explain 
these logical elements, without knowing really what they are. Greek 
grammars are constantly talking about the synecdochical accusative. The 
pupils get the feeling that in this he is dealing with something peculiar to 
the Greek. He should know before he commenced his Greek that this, as 
all other elements of thought, belong to his English, — that he has here 
simply the element of speciyication, which occurs as frequently in our lan- 
guage as in another, and that the case in question in the Greek is only one 
of many forms of the lingual dress which it may assume. 

So of all. Let the pupil master in English precisely what is meant by 
Means, Supply, Attendant Circumstance, Accompaniment, Author and 
Agent, Cause, and above all the Conditions, and then he has only to 
inquire what form of lingual structure they take on in the other languages 
to know all that may be known about them. 


Latin and Greek Grammars: How to be used in Secondary 
and Collegiate Instruction. 

Judge Barrett was called upon, and gave in brief an exposition of his 
views upon the subject. He thinks there is a great evil in the present 
mode of teaching the languages, which is anything but an improvement 
on the old methods, The grammar is made a subject of incessant drill and 
memorization, through a long course of instruction, and its complete mas_ 
tery is seemingly the chief end sought, instead of being a mere help toa 
translation of the language and to a knowledge of the thought it contains. 
His criticisms of the modern Latin grammars was very severe and sar- 
castic, and created considerable amusement. 

Professor Goodrich, of Burlington, agreed with Judge Barrett in much 
that he had written and said upon this subject, and had taken occasion 
heretofore to tell him so; nevertheless he thought there was much good in 
the grammars as repositories of facts and principles for the student’s use. 
He thought Dr. Freeman was justified in the remark that, during the last 
forty years, there had been as great advance in philology as in the sciences, 
and if this be true the properly-arranged grammar of to-day, rightly used, 
ought to be a very important aid in the study of the languages. 

President Hulbert asked Judge Barrett what “ ponies ’’ he used in col- 
lege. The judge replied that his class had one at first, but it was stolen, 
The president then asked what teachers are to do who are constantly 
embarrassed by these things, and the judge said he could not tell; he did 
not belong to the modern hippodrome, The judge, to illustrate the over- 
wrought grammatical criticism of grammars and text-books, quoted from 
an edition of Cicero de Senectute the following note on the phrase, ‘* Quo 
diutius memoriam sui teneremus”’: 


** Se and suus in subordinate propositions refer, not only to the subjects 
in the same proposition, but also to the subjects of the leading proposition, 
when the dependent proposition is stated as the subject. This is al- 
ways the case with the accusative and the infinitive, with propositions 
which denote the object of an action, with final propositions, and with such 
relative and other subordinate propositions as are designated by the sub- 
junctive as the sentiments of another party.’”"-—(M. 8. 490c. See Z. p. 125, 
note and 550; B. p. 151, n. 1.) 


Cc. C. Boynton’s Paper: Rural Schools. 


Nearly half the schools of Vermont have no concerted plan 
of labor, no defined course of study, no marked object to at- 
tain, no organic connection with the higher grades, and no com- 
petent guide to conduct the pupils successfully to high attain- 
ments. Success under such circumstances is the problem to 
be solved. 

These schools are in the back districts. They are ungraded, 
small, with recitations numbering from thirty to fifty daily, 
and continue twenty-four weeks per year at most. The pupils 
are of all ages allowed by law, and from homes at all distances 
within two miles of the schoolhouse. Teachers are changed 
nearly every term. With these serious difficulties, a few excel- 
lent scholars, but a very low average, is the product of the 
schools. 

Rural schools are far below a reasonable standard, and are 
not improving. For the reason and the remedy, we must look 
to the teachers and the parents. The teachers lack age, matu- 
rity, academical and professional training, general information, 
and intention of continuing in the business. They have no 
matured views of school interests and management, and their 
chief influence is to beget contempt for an office that deserves 
honor. Yet these teachers fill the real demands of the district. 
The district votes a small tax, hires a cheap teacher, and gets 
one. Town superintendents are dojng little to improve the 
schools. They are engrossed in other cares, confronted by 
high obstacles, and often unqualified. If they reject poor 
teachers, only others of like quality present themselves. There 
is no supply of first-class teaching-talent, for there is no de- 
mand for it. 

County examinations have accomplished but little for this 
class of schools; but let them be continued and supplemented 
by efficient county supervision by a skilled officer, who devotes 
his attention to the work. Educational literature has no 
charm for immature teachers, It is doing nothing directly for 
teachers or pupils in back districts. The same is true to a less 
extent of teachers’ institutes held by the State Superintendent. 
Too few attend these. The time is too short to accomplish 
needed work. 

The town system is opposed by the very districts that would 
be most benefitted. They prefer home-rule and ruin to town 
rule and improvement. Without reason they fear reduction 
in the number of schools. The mileage-compensation law is 
an overlooked remedy for this possible evil. Judged by the 
results of a century's trial, rural-district management is a fail- 
ure, is incapable of self-improvement, obstructs outside aid, 





and hence is incapable of realizing high hopes for good schools. 
It is a case in which men'of higher advantages must think and 
act for those below them. The people have a pressing need 
without knowing it; consequently the laws of supply and de- 
mand do not meet the emergency. 

Help must come from the high schools and academies, by 
the systematic use of the State press to reach, arouse, and in- 
struct public sentiment; by the organization of county and 


town associations; by the establishment of summer normal 
classes, 


AFTERNOON AND EVENING SESSIONS, 


Prof. J. 8. Spaulding, LL.D., of Barre, gave an interesting review of 
the history of the Association for the last twenty-five ‘years stating the 
causes which led to its formation, the names of the prominent actors in it, 
and the progress of education in the State resulting from the action of 
the Association. 

The discussion of the morning was ‘resumed, Rev. Mr, Austin of Meri- 
den, N. H., Judge Barrett, and President Hulbert taking part. 

T. W. Bicknell, editor and publisher of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
was present at the meeting, and was most heartily welcomed, as was 
shown by the applause that greeted his coming. He was chosen an hon- 
orary member of the Association, and after thanking the Association for 
honors conferred, in a brief address presented the claims of educa- 
tional literature for agenerous support. 

Edward Conant, State superintendent of education, spoke at length and 
with much interest upon matters connected with the cause of education in 
the State, stating what had been obtained in legislation, and what he hoped 
teachers would unite to seek in the future. He desired the adoption of 
the town system of schools, not by force, but by educating public sentiment 
in that direction, He would enlarge the field of the normal school, and 
change the system of licensing teachers, making their work and standard 
more professional in character. He reported an increase in the number 
of pupils in the schools, and greater regularity of attendance. 

The evening was occupied by Prof. Wm. I Marshall, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
with his illustrated lecture upon the “ Yellowstone National Park.” 
This lecture was listened to with great interest by a very large audience. 

Addresses were also made by Messrs. Cilley and Boynton and Superin- 
tendent Conant, urging the claims of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION and 
PRIMARY TEACHER on the educators of Vermont. 


THIRD Day.—TuuRSsDAY, AUG. 7. 


The session was opened at 9 o’clock with prayer by Rev. Mr. Baker. 

The treasurer’s report was submitted, and the balance,in the treasury 
after paying the expenses of the meeting, was fifteen dollars. The time 
and place of the next meeting was left with the Executive Committee, by 
recommendation of Superintendent Conant. 

The following officers were elected: President—Homer T. Fuller, St. 
Johnsbury; and a vice-president in each county. Secretary, B. M. Weld, 
of Morrisville. Treasurer and Editor—J.8. Cilley, of Brandon; Ezecu- 
tive Committee—Edward Conant of Randolph, B. M. Weld, G. A. Brown 
of Bellows Falls; Committee on Normal Schools—C. C. Boynton, W. C. 
Crippen, and C, E, Putney. On School Supervision—J. 8. Cilley, David 
Turner, and B. M. Weld. On Course of Study for Common Schools—J. E. 
Goodrich, James Fletcher, and J. 8. Spaulding. 

Resolutions were adopted acknowledging the efficient services of the 
Executive Committee and generous hospitalities,of the people of Wood- 
stock, and the various railroads for the courtesy of return-checks, and of 
thanks to those who had prepared papers for the meetings, and State Su- 
perintendent Conant for his able and efficient service in the cause of edu- 
cation; and also commending to the teachers of New England the Jowrnal 
of Education. It was further 


Resolved, That we, as members of the Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, regarding it as a powerful and efficient agent in the promotion 
of the interests of education, and enconraged by the large attendance and 
earnest work of this session, pledge to each other renewed efforts for the 
support of the Association for the increase of its powers for good. 


Resolved, That the best interests of classical education imperatively de- 
mand in secondary schools a careful and thorough study of Latin and 
Greek grammars. 


Methods of Admission to College. 


A short time was devoted to discussion of the question whether students 
should be admitted to colleges on certificates of preparatory teachers, or 
on an examination. 

Professor Goodrich had not settled the question in hisown mind. If our 
system was like that of Michigan, where the university has power to put 
academies in the line, certificate admission would do, 

Professor Lord, of Dartmouth, said that it is a difficult thing for young 
men to meet examination and do themselves justice, and he would com- 
bine the two plans. 

C, C. Boynton favored admissions on certificate, because many young 
men worthy to be admitted are unable to pass some of these examinations. 
Judge Barrett in the outset thought a certificate alone should not be 
taken, but is now in doubt upon the subject. 

Mr. Turner, of Thetford, favored admission by examination, and Presi- 
dent Hulbert said that the faculty in Middlebury wereja unit that examin- 
ation only should be the rule. He believed it does a boy good to take the 
strain of an examination. This is far preferable to the disgrace of being 
turned out of a college after a three months’ trial. 

Mr. Cilley was in favor of a liberal policy, and cited the case of a boy 
who took examination with conditions, and now stands very high in his 
class. 

Mr. Hopkins, of the Institute at Burlington, was called up, and was 
entering upon a very interesting discussion of the question, when some 
one opened the hall-door and cried, “ Cars ready,’’ whereupon the 
“« scenes that ensued’ put an end to the business, and the meeting broke 
up. But Mr. Hopkins had said enough to indicate decided views in fayor 
of admission by certificate. 

The attendance of teachers, by the report of the Secretary, was about 
one hundred and fifty, and it was the testimony of all that this has been 
one of the most valuable meetings yet held by the Association. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for THe JOURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 





and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
mend. THE PULSE 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Easy Lessons in Popular Science. 12mo, pp. 265, cl. - James Monteith A 8S Barnes & Co $1 25 
First Sketch of English Literature. Newed. Cr. 8vo. Prof Henry Morley Cassell, Petter, & G 2 00 
Dictionary of English Literature. 8vo, pp. 776. - W D Adams “6 vb ie 2 00 
New Elementary Algebra. 12mo, PP 312, cl - - Greenleaf Robert 8 Davis & Co 1 25 
The Orator’s Manual. 12mo, pp. 342, cl. - - GL Raymond,MA SC Griggs & Co 3 1 50 
The Lands of Scott. Newed. 12mo,cl. - - - JF Hunnewell Houghton, Osgood & Co 2 50 
A Ragged Register. 12mo,cl. - - - - Anna E Dickinson Harper & Bros 
A True Republic. 12mo,cl. - - - - - Albert Stickney ” we 
Holidays in Eastern France. 32mo, paper. - - Miss M B Edwards ss as 25 
The Heart and its Diseases. Illus., 8vo, cl. - - J Milner Fothergill Lindsay & Blakiston 
A Guide to Surgical Diagnosis. 12mo, cl. . - Christopher Heath “ = 
Summer and its Diseases. 16mo, pp. 160, cl. - - JC Wilson, MD “ ae 50 
Thoughts that Breathe. 16mo, cl. - - - Dean Stanley D Lothrop & Co 1 00 
Holbein. From the text of Dr. Waltmann. - - Scribner & Welford 1 25 
Giotto. - - - - - - - Henry Quilter MA “6 “ 1 25 
Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers. Illustrated. 12mo. M Plues a 3 00 
The Human Species. 12mo, pp. 498, cl. - - A De Quatrefages D Appleton & Co 2 00 
Milton. 16mo, pp. 168,cl. - - - wh - Jno RichardGreen “ 4s « 60 
The Development of English Literature. Old Eng. Period. Brother Azarias od és “ 1 25 
American Standard System of Industrial Drawing. Woolworth & Co 0c, 15 
Greene’s First Steps in Written —y ye - - sé és 5e, 10 
A Practical Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 376, half leather. Prof Edw Olney Sheldon & Co 58 
Studies of Paris. . . . - - - Amicis G P Putnam’s Sons 1 2 
Breton Mills. - - - 7 - - Bellamy o “ ea 60c, 1 00 
The Queer Little Wooden Captain. - - - - Dayre Authors’ Pub Co 90 
Foundations and Foundation Walls. = - - - Power Bicknell & Comstock 1 50 
Industrial History of the United States. - - - Bolles Henry Bill Pub Co 3 75 to 5 25 
Reid Henry Holt & Co 50 


Some Newspaper Tendencies. - - - : 














PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

On the second page of THE JOURNAL of this 
week will be found a column announcement of 
the standard publications of S. C. Griggs & Co., 
of Chicago. It is a list of books of which any 
publisher might well be proud. In their prac- 
tical character and adaptation to the grades of 
work for which they are designed, they are un- 
excelled. We are glad to know that they are 
being appreciated and used, in all parts of the 
country, by the best teachers and in the best 
schools. The testimonials in favor of Jones’ 
‘** First Lessons in Latin,’’ and his “‘ Exercises 
in Greek Composition,”’ and of Boise’s ‘ First 
Lessons in Greek,’’ and his edition of ‘* Ho- 
mer’s Iliad,’ are of the highest character. 
They will have ready this month, Jones’ “‘ Ex- 
ercises in Latin Prose Composition.”’ Send 
for complete catalogue. 


THE announcement of new books in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL, by Eldredge & Brother. 
17 North 7th street, Philadelphia, is of special 
interest to teachers and school officers who are 
preparing their new list of text-books for the 
coming school year. Their manuals for teach- 
ers, five numbers of which are now ready, are 
among the best books ever issued, and should 
be in the hands of every teacher in the land 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 


TEACHERS and school officers who want the 
‘Best’? Ink Well in their schoolrooms should 
send to A. D. Albee, general agent, 662 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, for circulars and price- 
list. This ink-well prevents thickening of the 
ink, either by dust, evaporation, or mould. 
It prevents the ink from slopping over, is 
cleanly, can be easily cleaned, will not corrode, 
and saves ink. It is commended by L. Dun- 
ton, head-master of Boston Normal School, 
and other leading teachers of that city. 

THE announcement of ‘‘ The Great Slighted 
Fortune,’”’ a book to be read and re-read, by 
Rev. John D. Bell, published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 744 Broadway, New York, will inter- 
est our readers. See advertisement on another 
page of THE JOURNAL for this week, for testi- 
monials of some of the leading thinkers of the 
country upon its worth. 


VARIETIES. 


— The death of Miss Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal, author of a number of books of religious 
poetry which have had a large sale in this 


country and England, is announced. Messrs 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. were her publishers 
here. Her principal work was entitled The 
Ministry of Song, but she issued a number of 
other books, such as Under the Surface, My 
King, The Royal Commandments, etc. 


— The number of scholars in average attend- 
ance at the British elementary schools last 
year was 2,405,197. The average attendance 


at Church of England or National schools was 
1,368,029; at the British Wesleyan and .other 
schools not connected with Church of England, 
351,785; at Roman Catholie schools, 126,305; 
and at Board schools, 559,078. 


— The old parish church at Haworth, made 
famous by the ministrations of Rev. Mr 
Bronté and the writings of his daughters, 


Charlotte and Emily, is threatened with de- 
struction, as the present rector wishes to have 
it torn down and a new building erected. The 
people are much opposed, however, to this 
plan, and at a recent meeting voted very 
largely against demolition. It is thought that 
the building will not be touched. 


— ‘*Good morning, Mr. Brown ; you’re first 
at last; you used to be behind before, but I 
notice that you are getting early of late.’’ 


-——>—»-—-— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Law of Hotel Life; or, The Wrongs and Rights 
of Host and Guest. By R. V Rogers, Jr, $1.50. Tan- 
agra Figurines. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 


& Co. 
Boston: D. 


Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. 
Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

The Orator’s anual: A Practical and Philosoph- 
ical Treatise on Vocal Culture, Emphasis, and Gesture, 
together with Selections for Declumation and Reading. 
By Geo. L. Raymond, M.A. $1.50. Somebody's Ned. 
By Mrs.A.M. Freeman. $1.00. Chicago: S.C. Griggs 
&Co. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By Rev. W.J. 
Conybeare, A.M., and Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A. $1.50. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell. 

A Manual of English Literature. By Henry Morley. 
er may ny revised, with an entire re-arrangement of 
matter, by Moses Coit Tyler. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy. For the use 
of Schools and Academies. By Edwin J. Houston, 
A.M. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

A Practical Arithmetic. For the use of Intermediate, 


By Pansy. 





PUBLIc appreciation is in nearly all cases | 
in exact ratio to the merit of anything oftered 
for sale or patronage. There is no success like 
—success. According to this standard the! 
**St. Nicholas Hotel’’ has no equal, certainly 
no superior in the country, for during its long 
life it has been favored with the heartiest at- 
tachment and admiration on the part of tray- 
elers. In cuisiniere, in its dormitories, par- 
lors, and accommodations generally it is all 
that could be asked for by the most luxurious. 


THs age of chivalry has passed, when 
knights tilted at each other with the cold steel, 
but the present age is striking for its benefi- 
cent inventions, very far from the least of 
which is that of steel pens. Every one of the 
sixty millions of pens turned out annually by 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company is made 
with the intention and for the express pur- 
pose of doing good. Can the same be said of 
the weapons of the cavalier ? 








BAIN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Are known in Great Britain as 
THE ABLEST IN THE LANGUAGE. 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL COURSE 
Enjoys a like reputation. 


HENBY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
231 12 East 23d St., New York City. 








| Act of Congress approved March 3, 1879. 
$5 


Grammar, and Common Schools. By Edward Olney. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. , 

The Postal Laws and Regulations of the United 
States of America. Published in accordance with the 
Compiled 
and edited by A. H. Bissell and T. B. Kirby, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Some Snow-Hill Girls. By Mitchella. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. $1.00. ; 

The Rougon-Macquart Family ; (La Fortune des 


Rougon). By Emile Zola. Translated by John Stir- 
ling. 75 cts. 

Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. 
No. 2,—1879. 


Hints Toward a National Culture 
cans. By 8.8. Boyce. New York: 
25 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 


‘or Young Ameri- 
i. Steiger. Paper, 








Brain and Nerve Food. 
Dr. J. T. Tucker, of Chicago, who specially treats 
Nervous aap yee says he “ uses Vitalized Phes- 
phates for all diseases of Debility and Nervous Pros- 
tration, and finds ita most valuable remedy, pleasant, 
unirritative, and efficacious. For sale by druggists, 
T. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
160,000 packages have been prescribed by physicians 


sc H Ooo L FURNISHED GRATIS 
with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager, 
F. B. SNOW, 
161 16 Hawley Street, Roaton. 


$72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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CET THE BEST! 


Journal of Education 


NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND) 
RECEIVED 


THE HICHEST AWARD 


At the Paris Exposition, 1878, 

AS THE 
Leading Educational Journal 
IN THE WORLD. 


The Largest Weekly Educational Papers 
Issued, in any Language. 





Editor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston. 


Associate Editors: 
Rev. A. D. MAYO, Massachusetts. 
Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT, New York. 
Hon. WM. H. RUFFNER, Virginia. 
Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, Missouri. 
Hon. JOHN SWETT, California. 
B. MALLON, Esq., Georgia. 


With ‘the Ablest Educators in the Country 
among its Contributors. 


Fifty Numbers a Year. Just the paper needed by 
Teachers of every grade, and recommended by the 
highest authorities in the country. Its Departments 
cover every part of Educational work : 


High School, 
College, and 
Home Training. 


Kindergarten, 
Primary, 
Grammar School, 





TERMS FOR 1879. 


THE JOURNAL, $3.00; in advance, 82.50 





(Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
For specimen copies of above Publications, address 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Primary 


Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 
ITS WRITERS are selected from among the most 
successful Teachers and Authors in the country; and 
it is edited by an able and successful Educator. 

The remarkable success attending the first year’s 
work was largely due to the great ability of the several 
writers enyaged, among whom are Mrs. LOUISA P. 
HOPKINS, Madame KRAUSS-BOELTE, L. B. MONROE, 
E. OLNEY, J. J. ANDERSON, MALCOM MCVICAR, 
L. W. Mason, J. W. PAYSON, SAMUEL MCCUTCHEN, 
Mrs. J. H. Hoose, Mrs. ELEANOR SMITH, Mrs. MARY 
P. COLBURN, Miss H. N. AUSTIN, Miss 8S. P. BART- 
LETT, Miss 8S. H. KEELER, 8S. S. GREENE, G. P. 
QUACKENBOS, Mrs. R. D. RICKOFF, and others, 

IT IS PUBLISHED on the first of each month, ten 
months in the year. 


ITS PRICE is One Dollar per year, in advance. 
Specimen copies sent free. 
i Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
224 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE 


Good Times, 


MONTHLY, 


An Original Magazine of Deciamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 





For Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; Motion- 
Songs, and other Musical Varieties, for Ehibitions, 
and Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools. 

For Sunday Schools. It supplies Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Sunday-Schoo) Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas and New Year's, and other Festi- 
val occasions. 


For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues on 
subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quarterly 
and annual Mission entertainments. 


For Cold-Water Armies. It gives material for 
Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 
and Dialogues. 


For Parlor Pastimes and Parish Socials; 
also, Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. 


‘Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor. 


TERMS : $1.00 per year (10 numbers), in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cts. 

ta Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 
Send all business communications to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
conding us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 


Established 1830. (218 tf] Boston, MAss, 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following nk Lines : 


hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 








— 





The Advantages of these Lines are: 


1. If the enger is going to or from ane point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 
3. It is the short line between all important points. 
4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
6. It isthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaGrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor, Milwaukee. , 
7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. ‘ 
The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
ents in the United States and Canada. 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address -— agent of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Chicago, Il. 207 Chicago, Il. 


The Burlington Route! 
KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO CoUNCIL BLUFTS, 


ATCHISON, — TO— And OMARA. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton’s Reclining Chairs, Free. 














For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, ony 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Paas’r Agt., Chicago. 





UST PUBLISHED-—SENT FREE. Con- 
plete Hi of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 








$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall &t., New York. 188 22 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colle Preparatory Schools, 
—_~ Schools, Academies, &c. 


— 





mat COLLEGES. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, 


mosTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
pte 4 Open to both sexes. Adaress the Registrar. 


>ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
“sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


- LINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Lyi mpaign, tJ. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


) COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue 
/ = 4 wddress the President, Gxo. F. MAGouN, DD.” 


EBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
pote so etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


“MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, ob Syracuse, N. ¥. 




















ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. CYRUS D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 





PROFESSIONAL. —s_- 
AHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT, of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


VAASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. — 


)NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
W° Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, : 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
/ Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
all term opens Sept.25. Forcircular, address 


214 zz 

















years. 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 








“NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — 





For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 





ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmM1TH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5bzz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorcestER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, . 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E, H, RUSSELL, Principal. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
» PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 3, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HypDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyYDEN, A.M. 














PREPARATORY. 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Ex nses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zx 


GF omncraate ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 











Commercial College. Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, RI. 63 zz 


GQaaewer. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishin instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, wit board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SOHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 

Hen MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
{7 Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 





IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. Guo. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Prine, 
EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 

i Preparatory Schools. W. H. SonuUYLER, A.M., Prin. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mase, 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T, ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 





KINDERGARTENS 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, taguper with State Board of Instruction, com- 
sed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879, 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Prine., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St , Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Novy. 1sT, 1878, 


7 East Twenty-Second St., New Verk. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Sgt 
Mrs, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 











“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, accordiag to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.’’—Galary. 207 tf 





OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
§ For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 133 





FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YOunG LADIES, 
_Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. ; 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO, GANNETT, A.M., 
incipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 








ILLSIDE HOME, for Young Ladies. $300 a year. 
Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
Marlee WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 


gessuperior, Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
i] Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
( ourses. Address E, WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized ng Doe the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORoUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESDEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, Presider. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. Cops, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 























PREPARATORY. 








_MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. _ 1822 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 
lion. CHAS. FRANOIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. 


_ Thirteen pupils out of fourteen passed the examina- 
tion at Harvard College this year. Tuition, $100 a 
year. Board, $350. A new circular just issued. Ap- 
ply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 230 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
: ‘ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Pper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
‘o twenty-one years of age. Special students received 


in all sections of Upper Department. ee 


AMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, New Britain, Ct., 
designed to give thorough instruction and cultare 
to a limited number of pupils. 
231 Address D. N. Camp, Prin. 








REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass, Eatebliahed in 1842. 

oys for Coll 
logues address 


‘or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
ENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED 


An intelligent young man, who has 
had experience in the business, to do 
canvassing among Teachers in New York and New 
England for a list of standard Text and Reference 
Books. Address PUBLISHER, care of Publisher's 
Weekly, Box 4295, New York City. 231 a 
A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 
The Publisher of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMgs, offers per- 
manent employment to good Canvassers. Xzcellent 
commissions. Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, 
(te Send for our New Premium List. 


AGENTS $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 
—_—_—- A New, Clear and Concise 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3% vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Medern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful [lustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
MeCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureat of Edacation, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 














Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their ealls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lows. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 

Prest J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. nee 
. dence from School-officers and Teachers 
is ae Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 


ais tf CHICAGO, Ix. 


NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. Each 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 et».3 or is 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. Boner & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 





JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
Monroe’s Primary Reading cohdpsnage 
Ea a 
Monteith’s New School Wall 7 | BROMFIELD ST., 
Perfection Ligeia Sistiser | 2 | BOSTON. 

200 zz 


Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 
CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s» Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck's School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Charts, | 








Important to Teachers of Modern Languages 
A SUBSTITUTE Fo R « READERS,” 
FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French to 
English and the Word-formation 
in the French Language. 
By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 
Of the University of Michigan ; Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language perfectly new 
and most helpfal to Teachers and Students, Cloth, 
215 pages. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 





The School Bulletin, monthly, per year...... .«.- $1 00 
8 ent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law......... .......- 50 
66 oderick Hume.................ees00- 1 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde...................- 1 50 
- bey td. 20 tiemegieneies 35 

re . omy PRT 15 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures.............- 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies In Articulation ............... 50 
** Methods of Teaching... ..........---«++- 1 00 


ee” Se rrr tee 25 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 15 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide..... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair's Bhetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
66 American Popular Speaker. 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 





The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK Prise... Kn eeeases $1.75. 
EVERY ddress 
EDUCATOR f F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





805 Broadway, N.Y., 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Have Just Issuid 

tudies in Theism. By BorpvEN P. Browns, Prof. of 
. Philosophy in Boston Univ., and author of The Phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer. 12mo, $1.75. 
The Lesson System ; the Story of Its Origin and Inau- 
guration. By SIMEON GILBERT, editor of The Ad- 
vance. Flexible, 12mo, 60 cts. 
Chautauqua Text-books.—No. 5. Greek History, by 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. No. 7, Greek Literature, by 
A.D. VAIL, D.D. Paper, 20 cts. 231 





GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages I2moeo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each, 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
214 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





Month and ex mses guaranteed to te. 
$77 Outiite free. Suaw& Co,, Augusta, Me. ‘sen 


“A ROOK TO BE READ AND RE-READ.” 


THE GREAT SLIGHTED FORTUNE. 
By REV. JOHN D. BELL. 
452 pp., 12mo, ... . Cleth, $1.50. 


“The outher's poseees is to call the attention of men 
to the dignity and greatness of their divinely bestowed 
nature; to show the sacredness of the body, and the im- 
perishable worth of the soul. Every page gives evi- 
dence of careful reading on his part. e book cannot 
fail to do good,”’— The Churchman. 

“ We have not often been asked to review a grander 
book than ‘ The Great Slighted Fortune.’ Its themes, 
the soul and body and purposes of life, are considered 
by a mind fitted for the task 1 the culture of the ripe 
scholar, and the experience of a Christian gentleman. 
It impresses us as a book of more than ordinary value.” 
—Inter-Ocean, 

‘* Young men, especially the young men in our col- 
leges and in the professions, should read it. Aside 
from the author’s own thoughts and arguments, it is 
enriched with the facta of Ristory, and adorned with 
the choicest ame from a wide range of ancient and 
modern English, Krench, and German authors; at 
once a treasure in themselves, and inspiring them to 
make the most of the Great Fortune, which men are so 
— to slight; of the Inestimable Heritage which we 
n our +" are in such peril of losing.’’—Prof. W. 8S, 
Tyler, in The New Englander. 

‘** It is the work ofascholar. Itisan attempt to set 
forth in philosophical form the greatness of the soul, 
its infinite capacity for growth, and the methods by 
which its highest development may be reached. This 
is a matter that cannot be too much discussed.’’—Chris- 
tian at Work. 


THOS. VY. CROWELL, Publisher, 
231 a 744 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Our New Books. 
THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI. 
LOSOPHY. By Prof. E. J. HousTon, author of 


Houston’s Physical Geography. Price, $1.25; for ex- 
amination, 85 cents. 


EASY LESSONS IN NATURAL PHIL- 
OSOPHY. For Children. By Prof. E. J. Hous- 
TON. Price, 50 cents, For examination, 30 cents. 


A MANUAL OF ETYMOLOGY. By A. C. 
WEBB, author of the Model Etymology, etc. Price, 
$1 00; for examination, 65 cents. 








A MODEL TEXT- BOOK. 


HOUSTON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
To examine it is to introduce it. Price, $1.50; for ex- 
amination, $1.05. 





MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No.1. The Cultivation of the Senses ........ 50 ete. 
No.2. The Cultivation of the Memory.......+ 50 
No.3. On the Use of Words.......+.s0+se000+ 50 
No. 4. On Dheciplime ....rccrcccccccecccccess 
No.5. On Class Teaching........... vvoveuddd 50“ 


The Teacher, 


A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the inter- 
ests of Teachers, Schools, and the Cause of Education 
in general. Price, 50 cents per annum. Specimen copy 
sent free. 





ey - Send for our Catalogue. Please address 


ELDREDCE & BRO., 
17 North Seventh 8t., Philadelphia. 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE 


Study of English Classics 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
— FO — 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


231 b 








12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 





“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomeEr B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SN “ 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








NOW READY, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By mM. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
LATIN has been exhausted for some months. The pres- 
ent enlarged edition has been brought out toa very con- 
siderable extent from the influence of teachers and 
scholars in various parts of the country, who manifest 
a deep interest in the pronunciation of the Latin 
tongue. Price $1.00. For copies address 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, 





Or the author, Columbia, Mo, 230 tf 
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- Publishers. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


APPLETON’S READERS 


Are the Newest, Cheapest, and Best. 


OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD 


since August, 1878. Exclusively adopted in severa 
States. Used in many of our largest cities, and 


ENDORSED BY OUR LEADING EDUCATORS. 
Be sure and see them if you want the best books 


mm W. HAZEN, Genl. Agt. for New England, 
226 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 


‘J. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 


1. THE WORD METHOD, 
By) 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. ina Set. QEY3S3 Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


Because of their completeness, beauty, and cheapness, 
we believe that these Charts will be WANTED IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. 


N. BE, A » 
NEW-ENG. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
t 





223 tf 31 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per arnum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tae Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
Hi. M. CABLE, 323 Bromfield St., Boston. 





HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
Svo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, ete., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Sonpees English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Biements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and ~~ Lessons in English; 
Hutchison’s Physiclogy and Mygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Driheg., &e. 

D. WILLIAMS, A¢t., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO, 
Pubs. of 36 Bromficid St., BOSTON. 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 

ad University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Acts. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 














im Astronomy, 1.75 





00 | Payson, D. &.8.’s Traci 
50 Barthol 


1.50| Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. 
‘ General New-E 


Hudson's New and Elegant Editions of 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
HAMLET and RICHARD SECOND ; 
to be immediately followed by similar editions of 
MACBETH, MERCHANT OF VENICE 


KING LEAR, and 
JULIUS CAESAR, THE TEMPEST. 


Hadson’s Editions of 
BURKE COLERIDGE anv BURNS, 


WEBSTER, ADDISON anp GOLDSMITH 
BACON, Ete. 
WORDSWORTH, 


Sprague’s IRVING (32 cts.), and MILTON (465 ets.) 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
+|13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St., 46 Madison St. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Ceographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRIOA. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 

full descriptive text and double-page map for each 

State, showing all the town boundaries, are in active 

preparation, and will soon be ready. 

Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 

208b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 








PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - « 48 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . « 80 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . GOcts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOoOsTON. 


Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 





Andrews’ Latin Text-Beoks, 
Botta’s Hand-Beooks of Literature, 
Ceolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Muardech’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for ‘Teachers. 211 





[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster’s Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 





zz 2% 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
JONES EROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, © CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Feorbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. The Tabletform, pre- 
sonting a solid surface, their size and cosspaataces, 
their practical character, their novel n, 
careful on of exercises, a of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
and Shert Course. 


i Blanks. 
lanks. 








omew’s Lary te 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spe 
Greene’s Graded Grammar 


ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLASSICS 


(Introduction price of each play, 45 cents.) 


1 (In paper, 24 cents ; in cloth, 32 cents.) FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 


CHICAGO. 


— a 


NEW EDITION. 


WEES (>, Z 
uw 






WATE 








GET THE BEST. 


| WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


— 





This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AN 


NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
ancient and modern, including many now living, giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 
Date of each. 
Published by @. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 
The Great Events of History, 
of the Christian Era till the 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


Presen 

Siskceas $1.25. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 





Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students, 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, #sthetics, and L Se 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


_Full list, with specimenypages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmirTH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Echols, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 1552z 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geo ~ oo. 
Guyot’s Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 








For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 





Maury’s Geo 
Helmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venmable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 az 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Ceolten’s New eomrerstes. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8S. Mistery. 
Heocker’s New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hills Elem. of Bheteric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address 
’ Ais 4 FAUECE,, 
114 41 Pranklin Street, Rosten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 
A READING -BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 

“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 

being made up of continuous . Its use is in 

tended to increase the taste for ng and, with that, 

the power to read, both at school and at home.” 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers,or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts.,.New York 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.60 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis : > 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qeenurre Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 














47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 

By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’! Tables,etc. 


The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 


Wercester’s New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. + 223 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 








HAVE IN PRESS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
In the Eaton and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. (small). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springtield, 
Mass. Based onand retaining portions of Worcester’s 
History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 
ation on receipt of 40c. (small). 

THE MUSICAL GUIDE. 

By W. 8. TILDEN. For Ungraded and Graded 
Schools, Sent for examination for 30c. (small). 


KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers. Now ready. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 80c. (small). 


Correspondence solicited. 231 tf 





REVISED CATALOGUE. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


CONSISTING OF 


SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TEXT-BOOKS, 


AND 
PRACTICAL WORKS, 


Including the WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN, 
WITH A GOMPLETE 
INDEX AND CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS 
Revised with additions to July 1, 1879. 
Will be supplied gratis, or mailed free to any address. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
229 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 











Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White’s Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 








Catalogue sent 
22 Bond Street How York. 


Correspondence solicited. 
romaell Be, Boston. 


15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 








VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. 8S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 
— Morals and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


Kg Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 








